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“SCHWANDA” HAS ~ 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Czech Folk-Opera by Jaro- 
mir Weinberger Delights 
with Droll Libretto—Com- 
poser Revealed as Contra- 
puntal Master in Score 
Which Pleasingly Em- 
ploys National Color—Bo- 
danzky Leads Perform- 
ance of Merit, Under 
Stage Direction of Nie- 
decken-Gebhard 


By A. WALTER KRAVER 


OTHING could have been more ap- 

propriate to the times, nor more 
convincing evidence that there are to- 
day operas that are both good and 
new, than for General Manager Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza to present, as the first 
novelty of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s “Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfei- 
fer” (Schwanda, the Bagpipe Player), 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 7. 

For the work is one which has had 
almost 2000 performances in Central 
Europe these last four years (a rec- 
ord which cannot be other than signi- 
ficant), and its cheerful story could 
not help but appeal to dwellers in a 
troubled world. 

Last year this folk opera had 490 
performances abroad. It has been ac- 
claimed on stages large and small in 
Germany and Austria, in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Jugoslavia, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Finland and Poland, and is rec- 
ognized as the biggest operati¢ suc- 
cess since d’Albert’s “Tiefland”’ ap- 
peared in Central Europe 28 years 
ago. Originally written to a Bohemian 
libretto by Milos Kares and produced 
in 1927 at the Prague National Thea- 
tre in its native tongue, it was recast 
by its German librettist, Max Brod, and 
scored a sensation on Dec. 16 of the 
following year at the Breslau Stadt- 
theater under the baton of Helmut Sie- 
delmann. The story is one which, in 
modified form, is familiar in the folk- 
lore of several countries, but is best 
known in Bohemia, where a play by 
Josef Kajetan Tyl called “Svanda” 
served Kares for his libretto. 





A Superior Novelty 


The Metropolitan has lent a deaf 
ear to many a successful contemporary 
opera. To date no Franz Schreker op- 
era has been heard here, though his 
“Die Gezeichneten” or “Der Schatz- 
griber” would seem to be far more 
engaging matters than some on which 
time and expense have been lavished. 
The jazzy “Jonny spielt auf” of Ernst 
Krenek crashed the Metropolitan’s gate 
for a season, only to be found wanting 
from the standpoint of American 
operagoers. “Schwanda” is an entire- 
ly different matter. It is not only a 


(Continued on page 5) 





North German Lloyd 
Arturo Toscanini Returns to the United States on the Europa. 
His Appearances at the Head of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. 26. 


The Famous Conductor Resumes 





Brilliant Chicago Opera Fortnight 
Brings Debuts of Eight Artists 


THULE LULL CEREUS  Do 


HICAGO, Nov. 20.—The debuts of a 

number of new artists and a gen- 
eral spirit of rehabilitation combined 
to make the opening fortnight of the 
Chicago Civic Opera a period of un- 
usual interest. Credit for this desir- 
able state of affairs must undoubtedly 
be extended to Herbert Witherspoon, 
new artistic director of the opera. 

The first “Aida,” on Nov. 4, was 
musically inspiring. Claudia Muzio 
sang the title role in her best fashion. 
Paul Althouse, singing Rhadames for 
the first time here, commanded ad- 
mirable vocal mastery. A new bari- 
tone, Augusto Beuf, sang Amonasro, a 
role in which his sonorous voice and 
fine physique found ideal employment. 
Cyrena Van Gordon, always a queenly 
figure as Amneris, enjoyed a special 
success. The Civic Opera’s two in- 
comparable basses, Chase Baromeo and 
Virgilio Lazzari, were as enjoyable as 
usual. Marie Buddy, American soprano, 
made her debut, singing the offstage 
measures of the Priestess in a voice 
of fresh and lovely quality. Giuseppe 
Cavadore was an excellent Messenger. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

The repetition of this opera, on Nov. 
12, brought the debut of Iva Pacetti 
in the title role. The new singer made 
an immediately favorable impression. 
Her voice possesses a warmly sympa- 
thetic quality and met all the technical 
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demands with routined ease. Her in- 
telligence revealed itself in interesting 
details, musical and dramatic. 


Rarely has this reviewer heard a 
“Rigoletto” of the quality of that 
offered on Nov. 5, which had the largest 
attendance thus far except that of the 
opening night. John Charles Thomas 
sang the title role for the first time 
with the company and invested one of 
the most stereotyped of operatic char- 
acters with subtleties of both singing 
an action. He had an ovation. 


Newcomers Applauded 


Jan Kiepura, in his second assign- 
ment as the Duke, again delighted with 
a fine display of vocal art. As a climax, 
he dispensed a firm and confident high 
D flat in the duet with Gilda. 

Noel Eadie, as Gilda, confirmed the 
impression left by her Queen of the 
Night that she is an altogether excep- 
tional artist. She, too, has an abun- 
dant supply of high tones, but of more 
importance is the cool, always vital 
quality of her voice, its unusual power, 
and the supple musicianship which 
guide her singing. Her “Caro Nome” 
was as lovely a performance as we 
have heard. Coe Glade was an at- 
tractive Maddalena. Virgilio Lazzari 
made much of Sparafucile’s brief 


(Continued on page 6) 


BOSTON HEARS NEW 


WORKS AND DEBUT 
OF ADOLF BUSCH 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
World Premiere of Res- 
pighi’s Arrangement of 
Rachmaninoff’s “Picture 
Etudes” and First Amer- 
ican Performance of Ex- 
cerpt from Pick-Mangia- 
galli Ballet—Revives Flor- 
ent Schmitt’s “Tragedy of 
Salome” and _ Sibelius’s 
Fourth Symphony — Ger- 
man Violinist Impresses in 
Bow to United States 


OSTON, Nov. 20.—The concerts of 

the Boston Symphony, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, on Nov. 13 and 14, had 
an unusual degree of novelty even 
for this organization. The program 
brought the world premiere of Respi- 
ghi’s arrangement of five “Picture 
Etudes” by Rachmaninoff; the first 
performance in America of the “Scene 
Carnavalesque” from Pick-Mangiagal- 
li’s ballet “Casanova in Venice”; a re- 
vival of Schmitt’s “Tragedy of Sa- 
lome,” and the first American appear- 
ance of the German violinist, Adolf 
Busch, in Brahms’s Violin Concertw. 

The five pieces chosen from Rach- 
maninoff’s Op. 33 and 39 were given 
titles: “The Sea and the Gulls,” “The 
Fair,” “Funeral March,” “Red Riding 
Hood and the Wolf,” and a March. 
Respighi’s orchestration is exceedingly 
brilliant and colorful. The sections are 
prevailingly minor in mood, It is pos- 
sible that the Italian composer laid on 
colors more thickly than the Russian 
might have desired. At any rate, it 
was resounding music. 

Schmitt’s suite proved to be striking 
and original, coloring its gruesome sub- 
ject in an individual way. One felt 
that the work has by no means de- 
served the neglect which has fallen to 
its lot. Pick-Mangiagalli’s short Car- 
nival Scene was primarily a tour de 
force of orchestral virtuosity, marked 
by breath-taking dance rhythms and 
glittering instrumental color. 

The event of the concert was easily 
Mr. Busch’s playing of the concerto. 
His performance suffered not one whit 
in comparison with past notable ones 
and was generally felt to be of per- 
suasive, revealing beauty. 


Sibelius Symphony Revived 


The fourth pair of concerts of the 
Boston Symphony, on Nov. 6 and 7, 
included a Suite in three movements 
(Sarabande, Gigue, Badinerie) of Co- 
relli, the Fourth Symphony of Sibelius, 
and Rimsky - Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade.” In the ligh.ness and grace 
which Mr. Koussevitzky and his orches- 
tra brought to Corelli’s suite, this little 

(Continued on page 18) 
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GRUENBERG-ERSKINE 
OPERA APPLAUDED 


“Jack and the Beanstalk” 
Delights in World 
Premiere 


“Jack and the Beanstalk,” the new 
“fairy opera for the childlike,” by Louis 
Gruenberg to John Erskine’s libretto, 
was given to public view and hearing 
four times last week, beginning with 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 19, at the 
Juilliard School by graduate students 
and the school orchestra under the baton 
of Albert Stoessel. 

This work, commissioned in January, 
1930, by friends of the institution, has 
been carried through with generally 
good results. It marks a distinct bit 
of progress when an institution can 
prepare with its own forces so worthy 
an operatic performance. Principals, 
chorus and orchestra acquitted them- 
selves with honor, especially the or- 
chestra, which played superbly, witi- 
assurance and fine quality. The set- 
tings by Margaret Linley, in modern 
vein—the Scene I of Act II shows a 
distinct Georgia O’Keefe influence!— 
were delightful and refreshing in a city 
that suffers from conventional opera 
sets. The direction of Alfredo Valenti 
was able in every detail. Mr. Stoessel 
led the complex score with great mas- 
tery, as though he had known it all his 
life. 





Libretto Is Amusing 


Mr. Erskine has cast his libretto in 
three acts, the first of five brief scenes, 
the second of seven, the last of one. In 
a program comment he states his the- 
ories as regards librettos. Whether 
one agrees with him or not, it must be 
granted that he has done a very amus- 
ing job, replete with that satirical 
flavor which is so distinctly his own, 
and that his treatment of the tale is 
adroit and deft. Per contra the libretto 
shows a lack of experience in dramatic 
writing, in the numerous changes of 
scene, in the making of the last act as 
an act instead of a final scene of the 
preceding division. 

In setting this text Mr. Gruenberg 
reveals his skill in writing music of 
genuine worth, attractive in thematic 
content, masterly in workmanship. His 
instrumentation is of that same varying 
iridescence and richness that we know 
in his symphonic works. But I think 
that he has both composed and orches- 
trated too much. There is too much 
music, too much going on at times in 
the very interesting orchestra that he 
summons to his aid. As for appropri- 
ateness, many a passage that woos our 
ear, such as the opening of the second 
scene, has, save in the composer’s mind, 
precious little to do with the dramatic 
thought. 

In Mr. Gruenberg’s case this is not 
lack of experience in writing opera, for 
he wrote before undertaking “Jack” 
operas on librettos by Anatole France 
and Ferruccio Busoni. It is rather, I 
think, his being less a man of the the- 
atre than of the concert room. I will 
admit that the Erskine libretto was 
difficult to compose, containing as it 
does lines that do not lend themselves 
readily to lyrical garb. Some of these 
Mr. Gruenberg has surmounted hap- 
pily, others he has set so that their 
utterance becomes unintelligible, be- 
cause of the range of voice in which 
he has placed them, or because his or- 
chestral apparatus covers them. 

He does not write effectively for the 
voices, failing to realize that the up- 
per range of the voice too often em- 
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Three of the Characters in “Jack and the Beanstalk,” the New Opera Which Received Its 
Premiere at the Juilliard School of Music Concert Hall on Nov. 20. Beatrice Hegt Is Seen 
as the Mother, Mary Catherine Akins as Jack, and Ruby Mercer as the Princess. 





John Erskine, President of the Juilliard School, 
Who Wrote the Libretto for “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” 


ployed makes enunciation difficult. 
Similarly his chorus parts are too high, 
notably at the end of the opera, where 
the listener feels a sense of strain. Set 
a tone or a tone and a half lower, the 
passage would come off superbly. 

I was glad to observe many tuneful 
things in the score, as well as the en- 
tirely contemporary character of the 
descriptive music in the scenes with 
the giant. Mr. Gruenberg cannot but 
learn from listening to the perform- 
ances of his “Jack.” He is a musician 
of unusual ability, who, if he wishes to 
proceed in the operatic field, should de- 
vote time to composing vocal music in 
shorter forms for the acquiring of that 
technique. Orchestrally he is a master 
with a sure hand. Only in the offstage 
music of the magic harp did his jazz 
song, sentimental ballad and lullaby 
fail to come off. They were given much 
too softly. 

After Act I at the Friday night per- 
formance the author and composer had 
their bows with Mr. Stoessel, Mr. Va- 
lenti, Miss Linley and the principals. 
Miss Akins, Miss Hegt, Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Middleton deserve the highest 
praise. Miss Besuner, a member of the 


Louis Gruenberg, Who Composed the Music 
for the New Opera. 





Metropolitan, was inadequate as the 
Princess. The Locksmith, Butcher, 
Tanner and Barker at the Friday even- 
ing hearing were given by Willard 
Young, Roy Nichols, John Barr and 
Roland Partridge, the solos offstage by 
Apolyna Stoskus, Janice Kraushaar 
and Mr. Barr. 
A. WALTER KRAMER 


KAHN QUITS ORCHESTRA 





Resigns as Vice-President and Director 
of Philharmonic-Symphony 


Otto H. Kahn, who resigned as pres- 
ident and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Oct. 26, has resigned as 
vice-president and director of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York. 

The reason assigned was that Mr. 
Kahn had been compelled, through the 
death of Mortimer L. Schiff, a partner 
in the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., to relinquish all possible outside 
activities in order to devote his time 
and energy to increased business de- 
mands. 





Julius Huehn Took the Part of the Giant Whom 
Jack Found at the Top of His Beanstalk. 


KRUEGER RESIGNS 
POST IN SEATTLE 


Will Leave Symphony at End 
of Year—Poor Financ- 
ing Cause 


SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—The resignation 
of Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, to take 
effect at the close of the present fiscal 
year, has been received, but thus far 
has not been accepted, by the Orchestra 
Association. Mr. Krueger, who reor- 
ganized the orchestra five years ago 
and has brought it to its present pitch 
of excellence, in his letter to the board 
gives the financing system of the con- 
certs, which he terms “inadequate,” as 
his reason for wishing to resign. 

Mr. Krueger’s letter stated in part: 





“‘My decision is based upon the realization that 
further expansion of the orchestra’s activities is 
out of the question under the present system of 
financing it. During my five years’ tenure of the 
conductorship the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
has taken its place among the major orchestras 
of the country. To maintain its present standard 
and to grow, the orchestra must have financial 
backing of a kind which the city seems either 
unwilling or unable to give it. I am unwilling 
to remain in a situation which thus limits the 
growth of the orchestra and jeopardizes its present 
excellence. 

“My work in Seattle has been a pleasure and 
I shall*always cherish the memory of this lovely 
city and of my dear friends in it. 

“Please accept, Mr. Parsons, the expression of 
my high esteem, and believe me, faithfully yours, 

“KARL KRUEGER.” 


Mr. Krueger recently stated that his 
decision to resign is final and that he 
contemplates returning to Vienna, 
where he was active during a number 
of years as conductor. 


Board Regrets Decision 


Commenting on Mr. Krueger’s resig- 
nation, Reginald H. Parsons, president 
of the orchestra, said in a public state- 
ment: 

“The proffer of Mr. Krueger’s resignation is 
a very serious matter; so serious, indeed, that I 
feel I should not say anything for publication 
until after conferring with all the members of the 
orchestra board. Mr. Krueger has done a wonder- 
ful work here, giving Seattlé an orchestra that 
ranks with the best in the country. His separa- 
tion from this work would be a sad blow to the 
city in all respects, and I am sincerely hopeful 
that we may find a happier solution of the prob- 
lem.” 


H. Edward Manville has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera & Real Estate Com- 
pany, the corporation composed of box- 
holders who own the property of the 
Metropolitan Opera. He succeeds the 
late Harry Payne Whitney. 

George F. Baker was elected to the 
board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father. 


A 
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“Schwanda,” Gay Folk Opera, Has Metropolitan Premiere 


aE HADNT tH 


ATTA 








“SCHWANDA, DER DUDELSACK- 
PFEIFER,” =— in two acts and five 
scenes. Book Milos Kares, translated 
and arranged - Max Brod, and sung in 

| German. Music by Jaromir Weinberger. 
| First performance in this country. At the 
_— Opera House, afternoon of 
ov 

Schwanda, the Bagpiper.. Friedrich Schorr 
Dorota, his Wife Maria Miiller 


eee ee 


Babinsky, a Robber Chieftain 


Rudolf Laubenthal 
| SFR a ac 5 ah eh ba ee Karin Branzell 
The SOD «is ys senbel ait S Ivar Andresen 
The Judge .......... Giordano Paltrinieri 
The memtionet.....\.... Marek Windheim 
. 5 =e Gustav Schiitzendorf 
The Devil's Disciple, ...Marek Windheim 
s Captain) 
| first Halberdier | Max. Siyne 
Second Halberdier .......... James Wolfe 


Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 








(Continued from rage 3) 


much finer achievement than the 
Krenek piece, but it is an opera which 
has in it the kind of thing that makes 
a work a repertoire opera, as it has 
proved abroad. In the short period 
during which it has been on the boards, 
it has taken its place in the repertoire 
of a large number of opera houses. 


A Successful Premiere 


The American premiere was an un- 
doubtedly successful one, the Metropoli- 
tan audience warming to its finely 
melodious music and its attractive, sim- 
ple tale. 

It is the work of a composer who 
today is but thirty-five years old and 
who wrote the opera when he was 
thirty. Little known in his native land, 
where he studied at the Prague Con- 
servatory and later in Leipzig with 
Max Reger, his work was not liked 
at the Prague premiere. There a work 
by one of the Czech nationalist com- 
posers would have seemed a more nat- 
ural occasion for rejoicing. 

For, like other newly created states, 
Czechoslovakia, as Bohemia prefers to 
be known, is extremely nationalistic. 
(It has—on the principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples!—included in its 
state untold thousands of Hungarians 
and Moravians, who are really German 
Bohemians, but who are now compelled 
to forget their native tongue and speak 
the language of the Czech Republic.) 


That nationalist composers like 
Vitezslavy Novak, Otokar Ostrcil, Karel 
Jirak, Jaroslav Kricka should capture 
the public’s favor would have pleased 
Prague; that a Bohemian Jew born 
in Prague should take the folk melo- 
dies of his native land, compose others 
in the Czech folk manner and do it 
with such extraordinary skill was re- 
sented, with the result that in Czecho- 
slovakia the work has not had the suc- 
cess accorded it elsewhere since its first 
hearing in German at Breslau. 

America, too, knew nothing of this 
young composer’s music until in 
August, 1930, Albert Coates played the 
Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda” at 
the Stadium concerts in New York 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. This was followed by Erich 
Kleiber’s performances of the same 
items in the regular Philharmonic se- 
ries a few months later. Weinberger 
had been in this country for a year 
in 1922, when he taught composition at 
the Ithaca Conservatory at the time 
his compatriot, Otakar Sevcik, taught 
violin there. 


Composer Superbly Equipped 


But we know Jaromir Weinberger 
now. The score of “Schwanda” reveals 
him as one of the most accomplished 
creative musicians of our day. By this 
I do not mean that he is one of the 


most striking. That is the boast of 
others—Schiénberg, Berg, Hindemith, 
to mention but Central Europe’s ad- 
vanced creative men. Weinberger is no 
blazer of new paths, no experimenter, 
no radical. He is instead a superbly 
equipped composer, whose music speaks 
directly to his hearers, without guides 











Carlo Edwards 


The Scene in the Palace of Queen Ice-Heart from the Metropolitan Opera Production of Weinberger's “Schwanda.” 
Role is Seen in the Foreground, Left, and Karin Branzell as the Queen at Centre. 
Inset Above, Is an Impression of Maria Miiller as Dorota, Schwanda’s Faithful Wife, and Another Study of Mr. 


and analyses, without anything to ex- 
plain or defend him. Music is for him 
just music; at any rate “Schwanda” 
is, and it is with his folk opera that 
we are here concerned. 

Compared with Krenek, Weill and 
some of the other daring younger men, 
he is conservative. But he is also far 
and away a finer composer. For his 
technique is that of a master and theirs 
most certainly is not. His orchestra 
has a personal flavor; it covers a large 
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palette; it sings, dances and laughs, 
always with a master hand, always 
with a prodigious sense of surety. 
Weinberger’s days with Max Reger 
in Leipzig have played a big part in 
his composing life. Here is a musician 
who can combine, and appropriately, 
the folk manner and the polyphonist’s 
web, as few who have gone before him. 
Only Humperdinck to our knowledge 
has managed simple tunes in an op- 
eratic score as ingeniously. The vocal 
writing is, likewise not—as in the case 
of most modern operas—a parlando 
sort of musical declamation, but a 
straightforward vocal expression. The 


set piece is not avoided. It is, in fact, 
used again and again, as in Schwanda’s 
“Ich bin der Schwanda,” Babinsky’s 
Ballad, Dorota’s Auf uns’rem Hof da- 
heim,” a recurring melody, which in 
movie terms might be called the op- 
era’s “theme song,” the Polka, and the 
“Odzemek,” and Schwanda’s “Wie kann 
ich denn vergessen” and Dorota’s “Dor- 
nen auf den Wegen.” 

Strangely enough, although it has 
been contended for many a year that set 





CHWANDA, the bagpiper of 

Strakonitz, has a young wife, 
Dorota, who has attracted the 
amorous eye of the genial robber 
chief, Babinsky. The latter, 
wishing to get Schwanda out of 
the way, persuades him to go 
with him into the world in search 
of adventure. Dorota, discover- 
ing her spouse’s defection, goes 
in pursuit. 

Queen Ice-Heart, rescued from 
a Sorcerer’s spells by his merry 
piping, in gratitude offers to wed 
the musician when Dorota ap- 
pears. The Queen in anger sen- 
tences him to trial for his life. 
Outside the city Schwanda, about 
to be beheaded, is saved by 
Babinsky, who substitutes a 





The ieee of “Schwanda, the Bagpiper” 


broom for the axe and restores 
his bagpipes. Schwanda plays so 
enticingly that the court dances 
away into the city and the gate is 
locked. When Dorota reproaches 
her husband, he swears that if he 
has kissed the Queen, may the 
Devil take him—which he imme- 
diately does! 

In Hell, Schwanda is again 
rescued by Babinsky, who offers 
to play a game of cards with the 
Devil for the piper’s release 
against half of the infernal king- 
dom. He wins and the hero is 
restored to the upper world and 
his waiting wife, while the rob- 
ber chieftain obligingly disap- 
pears, after returning the win- 
nings to his Satanic Majesty. 











pieces disturb the dramatic action, the 
fitness of these in the structure of this 
work disprove it. Weinberger uses 
them in a truly organic manner, ties 
them into what precedes and follows, 
and through their direct appeal to the 
audience drives home the situations in 
which they occur better than he could 


Friedrich Schorr im the Title 


Ivar Andresen as the Sorcerer Stands at the Right of the Throne. 


have done employing the freer continu- 
ous method. 
Vigerous and Meledic Score 

This music is fresh, vigorous, rhyth- 
mic, ever melodic. If by originality 
you understand chordal combinations 
that seem new, half-inch themes that 
are not themes, and the like, you will 
be disappointed. Weinberger has a de 
cided harmonic sense, buat it satisfies 
itself with setting off the melodic, not 
replacing it. But as a contrapuntist, 
more than as melodist or harmonist, 
do we take off our hats to him. The 
overture is a tour de force in this re 
spect. So is the fugue at the close of 
the hell scene, a fugue which in the 
matic character is a blend between a 
Bach-like and a dance-like tune. Into 
it he weaves bits of the polka from 
the second scene of Act I most dexter- 
ously and other materials heard be- 
fore, plus the choral part treated in 
the grand manner. 

No doubt about this being opera. 
You listen for five minutes and you 
know you are listening to opera. Wein- 
berger has the feeling for stage mu- 
sic, he has the skill and the talent to 
write it. There is more talent im a 
work in lighter genre like this than 
in a dozen far-fetched dermier cri op- 
eras by members of any country’s Left 
Wing. What the public calls melody 
will always be in demand and enjoyed, 
no matter how carefully we may ex- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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First ie by Iva 
Pacetti and Clare Clair- 
bert with Company Are 
Features of Opening Span 
—Serafina Di Leo, Young 
American Soprano, Makes 
Bow in “Trovatore” — 
Other Newcomers Include 
Marie Buddy, Louise Bern- 
hardt, Leola Turner, Au- 
gusto Beuf, Sergio Benoni 


(Continued from page 3) 
moments. Louise Bernhardt, American 
contralto, made a satisfactory debut as 
Giovanna. Sergio Benoni, another new- 
comer, stood out as Monterone. Jean 
Vieuille brought the usually insignifi- 
cant part of Marullo into prominence. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

“Boris” Grippingly Revived 

The revival of “Boris Godounoff” at 
the matinee of Nov. 7, had as its out- 
standing feature the powerful interpre- 
tation of the haunted Czar by Vanni- 
Marcoux, which had an authenticity 
which the public was not slow to recog- 
nize, particularly after the great scene 
with the spectre. A new make-up, 
which discards the whiskers, and gives 
to Boris a Mongolian aspect, with 
slanting eyes and a thin, drooping 
moustache, aroused much interest. 

Emil Cooper’s reading of the score 
was new and had a distinctly more Rus- 
sian quality than Chicago has been ac- 
customed to hear in the past. Of the 
long cast, Chase Baromeo sang Pimenn 
superbly, and Paul Althouse was an ex- 
cellent Dimitri. Leola Turner’s beau- 
tiful voice in the part of Xenia was one 
of the afternoon’s most grateful mem- 
ories. Oscar Colcaire both sang and 
acted admirably as Prince Shuisky, and 
another character part, that of the 
drunken Varlaam, was done better than 
Chicago has ever seen it, by Salvatore 
Baccaloni. The beauteous Coe Glade 
sang Marina with that opulence of tone 
which distinguishes her. Sonia Shar- 
nova sang the Nurse’s scene beauti- 
fully, and proved herself, as usual, a 
clever actress. Theodore Ritch dis- 
played his talent effectively as the 
Bumpkin, and Robert Ringling offered 
a good characterization in the Inn 
scene. Helen Freund did well as 
Feodor. 


Serafina Di Leo’s Debut 

The widely heralded debut of Sera- 
fina Di Leo, nineteen-year-old Ameri- 
can singer of Italian parentage, was 
the point of interest in “Trovatore” on 
the evening of Nov. 7. Miss Di Leo 
proved herself the possessor of a gen- 
uine singing talent. The voice has 
power and its quality held promise of 
future individuality. A cordial public 
welcomed her entry, there being pro- 
longed applause after her first aria. 

The effect of the performance was 
undoubtedly dampened by Mr. Moran- 
zoni’s slow tempi. Cyrena Van Gordon, 
of all the cast, was least hampered by 
this deadening influence and sang with 
extreme brillianee. Antonio Cortis, the 
owner of a lovely voice, was the Man- 
rico, Augusto Beuf was heard for the 
first time here as Count di Luna. Laz- 
zari was the Ferrando. 

“The Magic Flute,” with the cast of 
the first performance, was repeated on 
Nov. 9. 
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CHICAGO OPERA FORTNIGHT MARKED BY MANY DEBUTS 
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Santa Croce, Milan 


Serafina Di Leo, American Soprano, as Leonora 
n “Trovatore,” the Role in Which She Made 
Her Debut with the Chicago Forces. 


The season’s first “Lucia,” on Nov. 
11, brought the debut of Clare Clair- 
bert, Belgian coloratura. Mme. Clair- 
bert has the range and the technical fa- 
cility to justify her appearance in bra- 
vura roles, and she had a genuinely 
cordial reception for her Mad Scene. 
Mr. Cortis was Edgar, and Mr. Beuf, 
Lord Henry. Frank St. Leger conducted 
his first performance of the season. 

An audience of size attended “The 
Bartered Bride” on Nov. 11, one of the 
Civic Opera’s most delightful produc- 
tions. Egon Pollak conducted with 
both sparkle and authority, and the 
cast was thoroughly competent. Paolo 
Marion had his second assignment as 


A Scene from the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 

pany’s New Production of “Magic Flute.” The 

Principals Include Noel Eadie as the Queen of 

the Night, Alexander Kipnis as Sorastro and 
Paolo Marion as Tamino. 


Hans, and again proved interesting 
both vocally and dramatically. Maria 
Rajdl as Maria gave a better account- 
ing of the role than any she offered last 
season. Alexander Kipnis as the mar- 
riage broker was, as usual, the splen- 
did singer and master of broad comedy. 
Octave Dua’s Wenzel released gales of 


laughter. Robert Ringling’s circus 
master promises to become a classic. 
Eduard Habich, Maria Olszewska, 


Chase Baromeo and Sonia Sharnova 
formed a vocally fine quartet of par- 
ents. Helen Freund was a cleverly en- 
ticing Esmeralda. The ballet delighted. 

“Bohéme,” at the matinee of Nov. 14, 
attracted a large public. Mr. Kiepura 
again won his audience by his likable 
presence and youthful, ardent singing. 
Claudio Muzio was the Mimi, a role 
which affords opportunity for some of 
her loveliest singing. Marie Buddy 
sang Musetta for the first time, making 
an excellent impression vocally. Messrs. 
Beuf, Lazzari, Baccaloni, Dua, Oliviero 
and Cavadore completed the cast. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. 

Under the baton of Emil Cooper, 
“Samson and Delilah,” at the evening 
performance of Nov. 14, gained a new 
vitality. Cyrena Van Gordon gave a 
sweeping performance as the _ se- 
ductress, and Charles Marshall, making 
his first appearance of the season, of- 
fered a portrayal of equal stature, as 
Samson. Cesare Formichi made his re- 
appearance as an impressive High 
Priest; Sergio Benoni was a convincing 
Abimelech; and Chase Baromeo, as the 
Old Hebrew, again delighted lovers of 
fine singing. The ballet, with solos by 





Iva Pacetti, Dramatic Soprano, Whose Debut 
with the Company Was One of the Outstanding 
Events of the Early Season. 


Ruth Pryor, Harriet Lundgren and 
Edward Caton, was excellent, as it has 
been at all times this season. Messrs. 
Dua, Oliviero and Nicolich completed 
the cast. 

Doubtless.attracted by the news of 
her first success, a large audience gath- 
ered for the second appearance of Mmc. 
Pacetti, in the repetition of “Trovatore”’ 
on Nov. 16. The new singer again defi- 
nitely proved herself an artist of dis- 
tinction. Also new to the cast was 
Coe Glade, singing Azucena for the 
first time here. The rich quality of her 
voice, the intensity with which she in- 
vests every role, were elements of a 
very effective performance. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Vienna Opera Crisis Provoked by Economic 
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All Contracts with Artists Cancelled as New and More 
Careful Balancing of Budget Is Rendered Imperative— 
Revival of “Gétterdimmerung” Is Outstanding Event 
of Autumn, Which Is Lean in Matter of Novelties 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 


IENNA, Nov. 1.—On the first of 

September the Vienna Opera again 
opened its doors. Several artists, as 
well as the director, Clemens Krauss, 
had just returned to Vienna from the 
Salzburg festival. It was necessary to 
start performances, without the usual 
program. Upon inquiry as to which 
new and néwly studied works he in- 
tended to bring out this season, Krauss 
gave only quite vague answers. 

First of all, negotiations had to be 
terminated in order to reduce the ex- 
penses of the opera. These very urgent 
negotiations took place under the 
strangest circumstances. It will be 
remembered that the Vienna Opera is 
an enterprise of the Austrian State, 
which took it over in 1918 from the for- 
mer Imperial Court. An opera house 
requires big subsidies if it is to main- 
tain a high standard. The Austrian 
Parliament, however, thought the sub- 
sidies of the Vienna Opera rather high 
and wanted by all means to find a 
possibility to manage with smaller 
funds. . 

As I have already reported in 
MusiIcaAL AMERICA, the attempt was 
first made to induce certain stars with 
particularly high salaries to accept a 
reduction. As some of them made 
objections, the Austrian Parliament 
passed a bill according to which notice 
could be given in September for the 
termination of all contracts concluded 
with members of the Opera. While 
negotiations with the artists were still 
being .continued, the financial situation 
of Austria became alarming, and sev- 
eral international bankers lending 
money to the State requested drastic 
economy in the conduct of the theatres. 


Poor Economy Plan 


It seems these money men were not 
well advised, for each proper economy 
aims to preserve those parts of the 
property which are the source of 
permanent profit. The Austrian State 
Theatres, particularly the Opera, are 
a special asset of Austria: they raise 
its good reputation and they attract 
many strangers, who, after having at- 
tended performances of opera in Vienna 
or Salzburg, not only bring money into 
the country but become friends of 
Austria. If one reduces the expenses 
of the Vienna Opera to such an extent 
as to debase it to the rank of a pro- 
vincial theatre, one deprives Austria of 
its best means of propaganda. 

I don’t pretend that the Vienna Opera 
is to remain absolutely unchanged in 
its present state. Certainly, in many 
cases, it has paid too high salaries, 
spent too much money for scenery and 
has too much aspired to be a “luxury” 
theatre. Its friends advise the Opera 
not only to economize in these items as 
far as possible, but to change its system 
and conform more closely with present 
conditions. This would be possible, 
first of all, by a reduction of the en- 
trance prices, which are at present too 
high for Vienna. The Opera would 
also have to abandon working always 
with stars and should create a studio 
where new works could be given with 
small-salaried artists, and where ex- 
periments could be made. But friends 
of the Vienna Opera over the whole 


world would protest against a destruc- 
tion of this institution. Any enterprise 
to this effect would not only prejudice 
Austria, it would be a blow for the 
whole world. 

One of the most important questions 
to be settled would be the appointment 
of a new conductor. Richard Strauss 
left the Vienna Opera, because it was 
unable to pay him the conductor’s fees 
he requests. Franz Schalk is dead. 
Someone must be appointed in the place 
of these two artists. The other three 
conductors besides Clemens Krauss are 
doing earnest but not brilliant work. 
The public wants to see at the con- 
ductor’s desk a new and interesting 
artist. There are always a number of 
people who hope for the appointment 
of Bruno Walter. He will probably, 
however, not be willing to come unless 
he is appointed director. But there are 
sufficient young first-class conductors, 
one of whom would be very acceptable 
to Vienna. 


New Contracts Concluded 


New contracts have been concluded 
with the singers, reducing the former 
liberal salaries; it has been promised 
to reduce the entrance-prices at least 
beginning from Jan. 1, and work has 
been begun. Till now the results have 
not been very significant, but there has 
been one performance of great impor- 
tance. This was not the revival of 
Puccini’s Triptych, which after all is 
not so popular in Vienna as other works 
of this composer. The task of this 
revival was destined for Franz Schalk, 
but he was not destined to execute it. 
In his place, Robert Heger gave his 
best, his most solid work of preparation, 
and his reliable direction. 

The great event was the new 
“Gétterdammerung,” with which the 
great task of a complete new mise-en- 
scéne of the whole “Ring” was accom- 
plished. The work was started under 
Franz Schalk’s directorship. Furt- 
wangler, then guest-conductor of the 
Vienna operd, undertook the musical 
leading of “Rheingold.” Later under 
Clemens Krauss’s direction followed 
the “Valkyrie” and last May “Sieg- 
fried.” Now the cycle has been fully 
restaged. 

The active force of the whole enter- 
prise is Lothar Wallerstein, the stage 
manager. He has cooperated with 
Alfred Roller, who twenty-five years 
ago produced for Gustav Mahler the 
stage setting used until now for the 
Tetralogy. 

After a survey of the new mise-en- 
scéne one must state that it does not 
show a new style. Innumerable details 
are however new and improved. This 
applies particularly to “Gétterdimme- 
rung.” In this work Wallerstein, Roller 
and Clemens Krauss have cooperated in 
an ideal way. All stage pictures are 
more beautiful than the former ones. 
Many resources help ingeniously to 
arrange the scenes and suit better the 
enormous demands of the work. 

To mention one example: when Sieg- 
fried’s corpse is brought on in the last 
scene in Gunther’s house and Briinn- 
hilde begins her lament over the dead, 
the stage is covered with a curtain. In 
the meantime the pyre is erected be- 











Vienna's Famous Opera House, now the Centre of an Artistic and Economic Crisis in Austria 


hind the curtain and the following 
action takes place on the completely 
opened stage. Even now an ideal solu- 
tion of all problems is not achieved, but 
methods have considerably advanced. 

The musical preparation was very 
careful, but the orchestra sounded too 
loud. Even the biggest voices could not 
cope with it. Among the singers Man- 
owarda as Hagen was by far the best. 
Siegfried was sung by Kalenberg, 
Briinnhilde (owing to unknown reasons, 
as we have Maria Nemeth) was sung 
by a guest from Cologne, Henny Trundt, 
who has a very beautiful voice, but not 
the majesty necessary for Briinnhilde. 
The success of the performance was 
marked. 


Unfortunately we hear little about 
novelties or further revivals. Before 
December “The Death House” by 
Janacek and Pfitzner’s new opera, “The 
Heart,” were scheduled. Now the fate 
of the Janacek work is still uncertain 
and the Pfitzner opera is to be given 
only in January. In its place it is in- 
tended to restudy “Traviata” and 
“Alda.” 

Just now the Vienna Opera should 
give as many signs of life as possible. 
This is necessary because there are 
always people who require proofs in 
difficult situations. We all know what 
the Vienna Opera signifies. But even 
for us its present program is hardly 
satisfying. 





Friends of Music Will Disband 
Unless New Support Is Found 





PIU aT 


HE Society of the Friends of Music, 

for nineteen years one of the most 
prominent musical organizations in 
New York, has announced through its 
executive vice-president, William Math- 
eus Sullivan, that it will be compelled 
to abandon further activities, following 
the death of its founder and chief 
patron, Mrs. Harriet Bishop Lanier, 
unless some new source of financial 
support is found. The concert of the 
Society scheduled for Nov. 22 in the 
Metropolitan Opera House was can- 
celed, although tickets were in the 
hands of patrons and all arrangements 
had been made for the concert under 
the baton of Artur Bodanzky. 

It is reported that a movement has 
been launched to enable the organiza- 
tion, which has some 3000 subscribers, 
to carry on under a cooperative ar- 
rangement, but as yet no details of 
this plan have been announced by the 
officers of the society. 


PNT LE 


A Munificent Benefactress 


“The death of Mrs. Harriet Bishop 
Lanier, founder and president of the 
Society of the Friends of Music, has 
deprived the organization of its chief 
financial support,” Mr. Sullivan said 
in his statement. “Her will, dated some 
ten years ago, failed to provide for con- 
tinuance of the means which she gave 
so generously during her lifetime, and 
which amounted to between half a mil- 
lion and a million dollars during the 
nineteen seasons of the Society’s ex- 
istence. Her death came, too, at a time 
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when, owing to the depression, other 
guarantors of the Friends of Music had 
found it necessary in many instances 
to lessen temporarily their contfibu- 
tions to its work. 

“The Society is now faced with a 
deficit of $65,000, if the remainder of 
the season’s concerts are carried 
through. In the short time since Mrs. 
Lanier’s' death it has been found im- 
possible to obtain pledges of this sum. 

“The Society, therefore, is obliged 
to announce that the concert of Nov. 
22 is canceled, and that all further con- 
certs must be abandoned unless new 
financial support is found.” 





The Westchester Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Raffaele de Riggi, of 
Yonkers, gave its firs® concert on Fri- 
day night, Oct. 30, in the County Center 
at White Plains. 





President Scouts Rumor of 
Navy Band’s Doom 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 20.— 

President Hoover has an- 
nounced that the plan to abolish 
the United States Navy Band, as 
a part of the Government’s econ- 
omy program, has been discarded. 
The organization will remain as 
the national service band of the 
navy. 

A. T. M. 
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An English Critic Views Some American Orchestras 





On Flying Trip to the United States, London Reviewer Gives Impressions of Concerts 
by Boston, Philadelphia and New York Philharmonic Ensembles, 
Heard on Successive Days 


MUON ATLAGACASUAL ULSAN AALS 


By Bast MAINE 


m7 ONDON, Nov. 15.—Through 
the courtesy of the various 
managers, I recently had the 
privilege of hearing the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic -Symphony, each in its 
own city and on successive days. The 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA has asked 
me to give my impressions of the three 
orchestras, to compare them, giving 
reasons (as the examination papers 
say) for my preference. 

Impressions I can certainly give, as 
well as any man in the street; compari- 
sons I shall avoid as far as possible, 
and as for preference, this I consider 
to be well-nigh impossible to give. For, 
. even if I were willing to indulge in that 
most obnoxious occupation, the split- 
ting of hairs, a judgment based on a 
single program by each orchestra, each 
list vastly different from the others, 
would be unjust and valueless. There 
is also this to consider: I arrived in 
America at the beginning of the con- 
cert season and heard the orchestras, 
so to say, playing themselves in. It 
would be just as foolish to judge them 
summarily as to compare football teams 
in preliminary matches. 

Therefore I forbear to rush in where 
many a devil has dared to tread, and 
with your editor’s permission will con- 
centrate upon mere impressions, un- 
heedful of Ernest Newman’s recent de- 
, nunciations of “personal reactions.” 


A Bostonian Matinee 


I heard the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as one of a Friday afternoon audi- 
ence, an elderly and, for the most part, 
feminine audience. I was given to un- 
derstand that an audience entirely dif- 
ferent in nature assembles every Sat- 
urday night—students and young, keen 
musical amateurs. If that is so, give 
me Saturday night in Boston. The Fri- 
day audience was aloof, polite and, as it 
seemed to me, determined to make the 
concert a social affair. , 

Koussevitzky conducted. He has cer- 
tainly impressed his personality upon 
the orchestra and made it his own. The 
players understood thoroughly, that is, 
understood his conceptions in detail 
and as unities. This was the more re- 
markable in that his beat is sometimes 
inclined to be more fanciful than defi- 
nite. He gave a brilliant performance 
of Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé” (the sec- 
ond suite). The climax was mighty, 
yet there was never a danger of the 
composite whole breaking up into con- 
fusion and noise. Each tone was tell- 
ing. His Brahms Fourth Symphony, 
too, was convincing, especially in the 
matter of just phrasing. 

It was enlightening to note how the 
manner of phrasing was changed for 
the playing of César Franck’s “Les 
Eolides.” Not every conductor would 
have appraised the subtle difference be- 
tween (say) the opening phrases of the 
Fourth Symphony and the chief theme 
and its derivations in Franck’s sym- 
phonic poem. 

To discuss the merits of individual 
players is not the best way to write of 
an orchestra’s achievement, yet the 
works in the program compelled me to 








notice the excellence of certain play- 
ers—the first flute, for example, the 
first horn and the first clarinet, who, 
I understand, was recently brought over 
from the Vienna Philharmonic. 

But the dazzling ensemble in the per- 
formance of the “Daphnis et Chloé” 
suite permitted no analysis, no singling 
out of the component parts, for they 
had been fused by the sudden and fierce 
heat of one man’s vision. This was 
not so much an interpretation as a 
moment of transfiguration. I experi- 
enced nothing like it at any other con- 
cert, although this is not to say that 
the other orchestras could not convey 
such an experience. It is merely say- 
ing that the experience is rare, and 
that I was lucky enough to hear Kous- 
sevitzky and his players in a divine 
frenzy of sheer inspiration. 


Sees Stokowski as “Purist” 


The Philadelphia concert was an ex- 
perience of an entirely different kind. 
For one thing, the program was entire- 
ly of sixteenth, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century music. For another. Sto- 
kowski’s attitude, alike toward the mu- 
sic, the orchestra and the audience, 
was in every respect unlike that of 
Koussevitzky. 

Doubtless there is much to commend 
in the Philadelphian conductor’s purist 
ideas and ideals. His habit, for in- 
stance, of beginning a work almost be- 
fore he has reached his desk, and of 
playing right through each half of the 
program with no perceptible pause be- 
tween the works, is an admirable plea 
for “Music for music’s sake.” So, too, 
is his earnest desire (expressed on this 
occasion in a rebuking speech at the 
end of the concert) of giving his con- 
certs without the interruption of ap- 
plause. Admirable, that is, in a perfect 
world of perfect musicians. 

But in our own world, where there 
are, alas, many who go to concerts 
with a scanty knowledge of the music 
of Monteverdi, Lulli, Rameau, etc., it 
would perhaps be advisable, and not 
altogether undignified, to make an ap- 
preciable pause between the work of one 
composer and that of another, especial- 
ly when the works are suites made up 
of various operatic excerpts. A suite 
of six movements followed without a 
break by one of five movements could, 
with excuse, be mistaken by the “ordi- 
nary listener” for a. suite of eleven 
movements. 


The “No Applause” Ideal 
And as for the “no applause” ideal, I 





ASIL MAINE, noted British 

music critic, and London 
correspondent for “Musical 
America,” recently made a brief 
visit to the United States to par- 
ticipate in the Worcester Fes- 
tival. In the accompanying arti- 
cle, Mr. Maine describes his im- 
pressions of concerts by three 
leading American symphony or- 
chestras, which he attended in 
the same week. Embodying the 
fresh point of view of a disinter- 
ested European visitor, his re- 
corded experiences are of especial 
interest. 


Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Traveler's Choice: Basil Maine Manages to Make It Three 





can find no rational excuse for agreeing 
with Stokowski any more than with 
Dolmetsch on this point. If anything, 
there is more to be said in favor of 
Dolmetsch here, for, generally speak- 
ing, chamber music induces a mood of 
reverie and self-abnegation more read- 
ily than does orchestral music. 

However, I do not allow these con- 
siderations to stand in the way of my 
full appreciation of the fine perform- 
ance of this uncompromising program. 
Especially impressive were the Concerto 
Grosso in D Minor of Vivaldi (that 
which for long was known as an or- 
gan concerto by W. F. Bach) and the 
“Water Music” of Handel. 


A “Beneficent Tyranny” 


There are those critics who profess 
that if they heard the Boston Symphony 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra each 
behind a screen, they could discern 
which was the non-union orchestra and 
which the union orchestra with a two 
million dollar endowment fund. This 
hyper-criticism, I confess, is beyond 
me. I should never think of attempt- 
ing to translate music into terms of 
finance. I grant that the union and 
non-union mentality might conceivably 
be reflected in performance, and per- 
haps I did catch something of that re- 
flection in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
playing of the renowned transcription 
of Bach’s D Minor Toccata and Fugue. 
But, this apart, the unanimity of this 
orchestra, its forcefulness and the in- 
evitability of its crescendos were quite 
remarkable. All these things spoke 
of the influence of a _ beneficent 
tyranny. 

Kleiber’s “Sane” Conducting 


Erich Kleiber conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony concert. 
His straightforward methods enabled 
one to realize how great, how fine- 
thinking a musician he is. His view of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
persuasive because of its utter sanity. 
There was no underlining of any point 
(by way of contrast, I recalled at once 
the exaggeration of the violas’ phrases 
in the second movement whenever Furt- 
wiangler plays the work), no. distortion, 
no coldness and yet no untoward em- 
phasis. The climax of the last move- 
ment, for example, arrived in the na- 


ture of things, not by means of a sud- 
den, frantic rushing and reassembl:ng 
of forces to cover a weakness in the 
line. Then, again, for mingled delicacy 
and strength I have never heard sur- 
passed the phrasing of the strings in 
the “Euryanthe” Overture. I did not 
discover much purpose in the “Three 
Symphonie Dances” of Reznicek for all 
the ingenuity of the music; but the 
beautiful and austere Suite of Tele- 
mann (extracts from the “Tafelmusik,” 
Max Seiffert’s edition) left a deep im- 
pression, the more so since herein was 
found the very counterpart of Klieber’s 
qualities as a conductor. 

On this occasion, Mishel Piastro was 
the concertmaster of the orchestra. He 
has just been acquired from San Fran- 
cisco and was given an opportunity 
to make his individual bow in the Czar- 
das of the Reznicek work. The as- 
sistant leader, Remo Bolognini, is also 
in his first season with this orchestra. 

These and other acquirements sup- 
ply one of the reasons (but not the 
most important) why the attainment of 
orchestral playing in America is so 
high. All things are possible to them 
who can buy. England cannot com- 
pete in this matter. It remains to be 
seen if the tidal wave of patriotism 
which is now sweeping over Great 
Britain, and is likely to exclude a 
great number of foreign musicians, will 
compel us to produce a higher standard 
in native orchestral players. 


Ernest Bloch Receives Bequest in Will 
of Mrs. Harriet B. Lanier 


Among the bequests contained in the 
will of the late Mrs. Harriet B. Lanier, 
former head of the New York Society 
of the Friends of Music, was one of 
$2,000 to Ernest Bloch, the composer, 
“as a testimony of her admiration for 
his genius.” 





New Weingartner Symphony Has 
Premiére 7 

BERLIN, Nov. 10.—Felix Weingart- 
ner’s new symphony, “Friihling,” re- 
cently had its premiére in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle under the baton of Peter Raabe 
with much success. The composer, who 
was present, was given an ovation by 
the large audience. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
So the Friends of Bodanzky are to 


be no more. Or are they? I was not 
surprised to read the announcement of 
the fact that this choral organization, 
also known as the Friends of Music, 
virtually folded up its tents with its 
Bach program of Nov. 8 and after some 
nineteen years has departed the con- 
cert by-ways of New York. 

The discontinuance of the Friends of 
Music following shortly after the death 
of its president and founder, Mrs. Har- 
riet B. Lanier, did not amaze me. 
I have it on good authority that had 
she lived, not more than two concerts 
of the projected ten this year could 
have been given, for there were no 
finances. Not even Mrs. Lanier could 
spend this year the money which she 
has lavished on her hobby for almost 
two decades. According to reports, 
during the _ society’s existence, she 
spent “between $500,000 and $1,000,000” 
on keeping it alive. What she spent 
is nearer to the $1,000,000 than to the 
$500,000. Some say that it is more 
than $900,000, a very large amount of 
money, especially when one considers 
that the performances only occasionally 
touched a high standard. 

What Mrs. Lanier wanted to do was, 
indeed, a most laudable thing, namely, 
have a choral organization which 
should present works not regularly 
heard in other channels, and do them 
in a distinguished manner. 

* * * 


Mr. Bodanzky, excellent as he is in 
certain operatic works, was soon found 
to be greatly lacking as a conductor of 
choral music, especially of that part of 
it which is oratorio, in which he showed 
himself quite at sea. The use of the 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra in 
later years has brought to the perform- 
ances, as I have pointed out before in 
these columns, a tired orchestra, and 
one which is not constituted to play 
the kind of works which Mr. Bodanzky’s 
Friends gave us; prior to that an 
orchestra was assembled, as I recall it, 
from Mr. Bodanzky’s own short-lived 
National Symphony. 


* * * 


At first the chorus was a beautiful 
one as regards tone and attack, due to 
the excellent training given it by 
Stephen Townsend, who was chosen for 
the job because he had done such fine 
work for Mr. Stokowski in preparing 
special choruses. Mr. Townsend, how- 
ever, was given what I think we may 
now call a “raw deal” and was re- 
placed by Mr. Wilhelm Wohllebe, an 
imported chorus master, under whose 
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training most of us believe that the 
chorus has acquired military precision, 
but has lost in tonal beauty. 


* *” * 


There is no doubt about it that some 
fine music came to a hearing under the 
Friends. But it was possibly on too 
lavish a scale. They tell me that some 
of the concerts cost $12,000. I never 
heard one that sounded half as costly 
as that! 

A great mistake seems to me to have 
been the engaging of opera singers as 
soloists for non-operatic music. There 
are, of course, exceptions, and no one 
sings the Brahms Requiem, to my 
knowledge, finer than does Elisabeth 
Rethberg, so that when she was en- 
gaged for such a performance, I think 
the money was well spent. But I could 
tell you of members of the Metropolitan 
who have sung at Friends of Music 
concerts at large fees, who were again 
and again the most unideally fitted 
singers to do the parts. But Mr. 
Bodanzky kept it a family party, using 
Metropolitan singers and taking the 
concerts from Town Hall, via the Mecca 
Temple, to the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday afternoons, an audi- 
torium much too large for the subscrip- 
tion audience of the Friends of Music, 
and most unsuited to a performance of 
a mass or an oratorio. 


* * * 


Mrs. Lanier’s enthusiasm may have 
been shared by some of her associates 
on the Board of Directors, but none of 
them manifested it as she did when it 
came to footing the bills. 

If $65,000 were raised, it was an- 
nounced, the society’s concerts could be 
continued this year. To date that 
$65,000 has not been raised. 

All honor to Mrs. Lanier for her in- 
tentions, which were unquestionably 
honorable ones. Hers was at least a 
noble experiment. 

a * * 


I hear on all sides that Herbert 
Witherspoon is doing a wonderful job 
as artistic director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. You will remember that I told 
you last spring when he was appointed 
that I had confidence in his being the 
man for the post. Witherspoon has put 
new life into the company, not only in 
the way of engaging new and brilliant 
artists, but also in stirring up real 
spirit, so important in every organ- 
ization. 

My congratulations to him early in 
the season. I am sure that there will 
be many more rounds of felicitations 
when he ends his first season as the 
Chicago Opera’s artistic director. 

* ” * 


The news that Karl Krueger has 
tendered his resignation as conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony, to take place 
at the end of the fiscal year, has cre- 
ated, according to report, something of 
a sensation in the art-loving circles of 
the northwestern city. Mr. Krueger, 
while making clear that his relations 
with everyone in Seattle have been 
most harmonious, believes that the 
orchestra can progress no further 
without some more substantial means 
of financing. According to the Seattle 
newspapers, the president of the or- 
chestra has warned music-lovers there 
that if they do not rally now to their 
orchestra, it will be years before en- 
thusiasm can be roused enough to 
make another organization possible. 

It certainly would be a shame if the 
splendid work of the symphony during 
the last five years under Mr. Krueger, 
an able and experienced leader, were 
to be wiped out because of lack of 
enterprise at a crucial moment. It is 


always easier to build on a foundation 
already reared than to begin anew. 
With this precept in mind, I think the 
patrons of Seattle’s orchestra might 
easily bend their efforts toward a cam- 
paign that would assure for them the 
continuation of musical seasons such as 
they have enjoyed since 1925. 

I understand that Mr. Krueger 
will not reconsider his resignation. 
But there are those who fear that if 
he is allowed to return to Vienna, the 
fate of Seattle’s orchestra is a foregone 


conclusion. 
~ « ok 


What a remarkable season Lawrence 
Tibbett is having this year! He is out 
now singing the biggest concert tour 
that he has ever had, and everywhere 
he is packing in his admirers, including 
big audiences on the stage. 

Tibbett has reached the class of top- 
notch singers, He adds to his remark- 
able voice a personality that “gets 
over” the footlights. Beginning early 
in October on the Pacific Coast, he will 
have completed some forty concerts by 
the end of this year when he comes 
back to New York to join the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the balance 
of this season. 

He is an American artist of whom we 
may well be proud. 


* * * 


The fact of Rosa Ponselle’s having 
appeared in Verdi’s “Forza del Des- 
tino” just a day short of the thirteenth 
anniversary of her first operatic appear- 
ance anywhere, in the same role in the 
same house, reminds me of an amusing 
anecdote this eminent artist once told 
me of her first appearance in vaude- 
ville. 

It seems that at the time money was 
not very plentiful, and Rosa and her sis- 
ter Carmela presented themselves at the 
vaudeville theatre in nice tailored suits, 
but without evening gowns or costumes 
of any kind. 

It was almost time for them to “go 
on,” and the manager said: “Where are 
your clothes?” 

“Clothes?” asked Rosa in dismay. 
“What do you mean?” 

“What are you going to wear for 
your act?” 

“This is all we’ve got!” cried the 
singer in dismay, for the engagement 
meant much to the sisters. 

The manager looked things which he 
seemed not to dare to say. 

“Well, it’s too late to do anything 
now, I suppose! Go ahead ‘on.’” 

Rosa and Carmela, accordingly, “went 
on” and made a clean-up. When they 
came off the stage the manager met 
them and throwing his arms around 
Rosa, cried: “Kid, you can go on any 
time in my theatre and wear whatever 
you please!” 

In view of Miss Ponselle’s present 
eminence, this remark is probably more 
true now than it was at the time! 

I repeat the anecdote, however, mere- 
ly as an example that not all prima 
donnas, when they get to the top, are 
reticent about the days of their early 
struggles. 


* * * 


It does my musical soul good—and, 
you know, I really have a soul, and 
there is a great corner for music in it 
—to see that Harold Bauer has decided 
to act on his splendid idea about ama- 
teurs. I believe he expressed that idea 
in your columns some months ago, and 
at that time I wondered if he were go- 
ing to be content with merely talking 
about it. 

But no, he has been working all 
this time on the project which is an- 
nounced in your news ‘pages this issue 
—forming a Guild of Musical Amateurs 
to play music for themselves and for 
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Has Not Serge Jaroff So Often Been Called 
“Dynamic” That We Should Hesitate to Repeat 
the Adjective? Nevertheless, We Do, for the 
Diminutive Conductor of the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus Deserves It. 








the love of it. I want to recommend 
this idea to the whole country. 

The names which Mr. Bauer has en- 
listed are of highly social flavor in this 
metropolis and thereabouts, and only a 
few of them will carry great weight in 
the farther-flung reaches of your prov- 
inces. But if the women of one great 
city can get together for such a fine 
purpose, it should be an example to 
every other city—and not only to other 
women. 

I should like to hear that there were 
a few dinner jackets among the even- 
ing frocks when musical amateurs con- 
gregate—or business suits, for that 
matter, as we must not attempt to be 
too dressy at first in our revival of the 
amateur spirit. 

Mr. Bauer’s organization should give 
the necessary impetus to such a move- 
ment—and we need that movement, 
desperately. You would bring a gleam 
of pleasure to my sardonic old eyes if 
you could note the formation of more 
of those little circles in this country. 

+ * * 


It was interesting to read in the col- 
umns of a prominent daily that, at the 
recent performance of “Madama But- 
terfly” at the Westchester County Cen- 
tre by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Mr. Giuseppe De Luca supported 
Mme, Miiller as “Amonasro.” I shall 
watch with great interest to see 
whether, if the company should do 
“Aida” in the same locality, Mr. De 
Luca will second Mme. Miiller’s Ethio- 
pian slave girl, “as American Consul 
Sharpless.” 

On the whole, though, is it really 
fair to people in the suburbs to trans- 
pose operatic characters like this? 
Goodness knows, it’s enough of a tussle 
to get into a stiff boiled shirt, without 
having to readjust your musical culture, 


says your 
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Berg, Poet of the Atonal, Tells of His New Opera “ Lulu” 
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Composer of “Wozzeck,” in 
Exclusive Interview, De. 
scribes Problems of Musi- 
cal Creation in the New 
Idioms—Failure of Audi- 
ences to Understand the 
Twelve - Tone Harmonic 
System Laid at Door of 
Conductors Who Fail to 
Interpret Such Works 
Clearly 

By Jerome D. Boum 


LBAN BERG’S reply to my 

letter to him from Berlin, 
%, in which I expressed a desire 
: to meet him and hear from 
his lips how he was pro- 
gressing with the composition of his 
new opera, was characteristic of the 
modesty of the composer of “Wozzeck.” 
Berg wrote in reply that he would be 
very pleased to have me visit him, 
though he doubted whether the value 
of what he had to tell me would repay 
me for undertaking the long journey 
from Berlin to the Ossiacher See in 
Carinthia, Austria, where he has his 
summer home and where “Wozzeck” 
was composed. 

“However,” he wrote, “the country 
around here is most beautiful and I can 
drive you around in my Ford.” Berg 
could not then foresee that my stay m 
Carinthia would be such a moist one 
and that torrential, cold rain would 
make touring in a Ford, or even in a 
Rolls-Royce, quite out of the question. 
But even the rain could not dampen 
the exuberant personality of the Aus- 
trian composer, and only his innate 
modesty could have led him to under- 
estimate the importance of what he had 
to tell me. 


A Vital Personality 


Although I had never seen Berg be- 
fore, and the actual man differed con- 
siderably in appearance from what the 
pictures I had seen of him had led me 
to expect, the moment he entered the 
café of the Park Hotel in Villach, 
where I sat waiting for him, I knew 
him immediately. The photographs 
had showed a dreamy, introspective, 
poetic face; a face which, though less 
fleshy, bore no little resemblance to 
that of Oscar Wilde. This apparent 
resemblance was immediately dis- 
pelled on being confronted with the 
actual man. He is tall, dark-haired, 
healthily tanned and with those pene- 
trating, glowing blue eyes which 
speak of rare perceptive powers and 
unbending idealism. 

One would not credit him with the 
forty-six years which are his. His 
ynanner is youthful, forceful and ani- 
rvaated. Whether speaking of his own 
*vork, that of his contemporaries, or of 
the great composers of the past, he 
was never at a loss for a telling phrase 
which would illuminate the idea he 
had to express. Now and then a cool 
irony would color his remarks, espe- 
cially when he was discussing musical 
conditions in his native Vienna, or 
when he expatiated on the obtuseness of 
conductors. 

Berg, like his teacher and friend, 
Arnold Schénberg, is a member of the 
Berlin Akademie der Kiinste. His own 
country, Austria, has never seen fit to 








Jerome D. Bohm is a member of the staff of 
the music department of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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Photograph Courtesy of Modern Music 
offer him a position of any kind in any 


of its art institutions. Berg, in cali- 
ing attention to the fact, remarked that 
it was typical of the Viennese attitude 
toward musicians. The notorious anti- 
Semitism of the faction which controls 
the musical life of Vienna has stood 
in the way of many an illustrious aspi- 
rant to the directorship of both the 
State Opera and the celebrated Vienna 
Philharmonic, which is also the orches- 
tra of the Opera. Indeed, this attitude 
is carried to a point where no musician 
of Semitic origin may even become a 
member of the orchestra. 

Viennese audiences, too, came in for 
part of Berg’s censure. He brands 
them as being provincially narrow- 
minded and biased. The composer’s ob 
servations have convinced him that 
German audiences are more tolerant o! 
new works and listen to them patiently 
in their attempt to understand the 
message of the composer. They may 
have difficulty in assimilating mus c 
which is often radically different from 
that of the past, but they are not so 
weighted with a priori convictions 
which provide an insuperable barrier 
te comprehending anything off the 
beaten path. 

Foibles of Conductors 

Much of the difficulty in clarifying 
the music of the modern composer for 
audiences, Berg said, was the fault o° 
conductors, whose incompetence arouses 
his impatience. Not only are they en- 
tirely unsympathetic to the new idiom, 
but they are often not equipped with 
the technical knowledge essential to the 
intelligent projection of a score writ- 
ten in the twelve-tone system. Most 


of them, according to the composer, 


cannot recognize a chord in that sys- 
tem on sight, and consequently are un- 
able to decide which instruments are 
to be emphasized and which subdued 
in order to bring about a just tonal 
balance. Schénberg. on being asked 
whether he had ever heard one of his 
works satisfactorily set forth, once re- 


plied, “Yes, while I was composing it.” 


. 
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Alban Berg, in This 
Photograph, Looks 
More the Poet Than 
the “Healthily 
Tanned” Person with 
the “Penetrating, 
Glowing Blue Eyes” 
That Mr. Bohm Found 
Him to Be. The Com- 
poser of “Wozzeck” 
ls Working on a New 
Opera, “Lulu,” to a 
Libretto Condensed 
and Revised by Him- 
self from a Two-Part 
Tragedy, by Wede- 
kind. He Discusses 
This Work in the Ac- 
companying Article 
and Gives His Views 
on Conductors and 
Audiences 


Fleischmann, Vienna 

Naturally, my interest centred in the 
new opera which Berg is composing 
based on Frank Wedekind’s two-part 


tragedy, “Lulu.” These two plays, 
“Erdgeist” and “Die Biichse der Pan- 
dora,” are little more than a name to 


American readers and playgoers. Al- 
though accepted as classics in Germany 
and constantly to be seen there, they 
have eluded even our most courageous 
producers. “Erdgeist’” was performed 
at the Irving Place Theatre when New 
York still had a German repertory the- 
atre; but “Die Biichse der Pandora” 
has never been seen on the stage here. 

There are, of course, reasons for this 
omission. Certain phases of the theme, 
or themes, of this harrowing play have 
often been dealt with by other dra- 
matists, before and since Wedekind, 
and some of them have reached Ameri- 
can audiences. Sex inversion and pros- 
titution are scarcely novelties in these 
days as subject matter for the theatre. 
But Wedekind’s brutally realistic treat- 
ment and the utter horror of the final 
scene of this aptly named “Pandora’s 
Box,” are not nourishment for babes, 
even sophisticated New York ones. It 
needs strong nerves not to be over- 
whelmed by the murder of Lulu and her 
Lesbian lover, Countess Geschwitz, by 
Jack the Ripper. 


Faces Different Problems 


Those who were puzzled over Berg’s 
interest in the pathetic figures of Woz- 
zeck, Marie and their child, may well 
wonder over his new choice of matter 
for musical setting. The problems he 
has to contend with in Wedekind are 
very different from those which con- 
fronted him in Biichner’s tragedy. In 
“Wozzeck,” Berg found fifteen scenes, 
each complete in itself, and a text of 
terse, impassioned intensity, which was 
just what the composer was seeking at 
the moment. It. proved perfectly 
adapted for the style of composition 
which was Berg’s at that time. The 
text of “Wozzeck” could be musically 
composed without alterations; not so 
“Lulu.” 


HASUUQUAUUEEALUNTOUOUAUEALSALSUOEAASAHAOUOUO ALLA OU EUP AGAVE 


Berg has become his own librettist. 
He has condensed the two plays into 
one, not without encountering what at 
times have seemed like almost unsur- 
mountable difficulties. Innumerable ex- 
cisions and changes have been neces- 
sary. Not only condensation has been 
one of the stumbling blocks. Wede- 
kind’s style is often a rather bookish 
one, and must be altered to make i 
suitable for musical setting. Berg’s 
chief concern is to have his text dra- 
matically effective and easy to follow, 
in the theatre as well as over the radio. 

Musically, the new opera will vary 
considerably from its predecessor. Not 
only have twelve years elapsed since 
the composer began “Wozzeck,” brinz- 
ing with them the natural unfolding of 
style to be awaited, but the subject 
matter diverges into radically different 
by-paths. In “Lulu,” the composer is 
concentrating the interest more on .pro- 
gressive character development than on 
single scenes. For this purpose he is 
making use of tonal groups, each based 
on the twelve-tone system, and em- 
ployed to express emotions in a way not 
far removed from the Wagnerian leit- 
motif. One of the most salient of these 
themes is attached to the portrait of 
Lulu, which symbolically and actually 
plays so important a part in the 
tragedy. 

Characters in Sonata Form 


Berg is once more drawing on the 
forms of absolute music, as he did in 
“Wozzeck,” but in quite another way. 
Each character is being developed in 
sonata form, though not uninterrupted- 
ly. None of the devices of composition, 
used by great composers in the past, has 
been neglected by Berg in his efforts to 
express what he wished to say. 

He does not shun melody, though his 
conception thereof is not the conven- 
tional one. It is his contention that 
melody must conform exactly to the 
laws of declamation and be emotionally 
veracious. Consequently there will be 
no long-spunout tones and lyricisms, as 
with Richard Strauss. Berg insists 
that the text must be understood at ali 
times. He pointed out that the classic 
composers, too, wrote unsustained mel- 
odies, and cited the overture to “Fig- 
aros Hochzeit” as an example. Only 
with the progress of the art of music, 
the range of emotions reflected in com- 
position demands other treatment than 
that of Mozart’s day. 

In order to make clear the nature of 
his method of employing the leit-motif, 
Berg quoted his friend Schénberg as 
saying that “the themes suffer the vi- 
cissitudes of fate.” 

The composer would not say how 
near to completion his new opera was, 
evading all questions on that point, but 
it is perhaps not too much to say that 
the musical world will be the richer 
for a work of more than ordinary im- 
portance in a time when musical mas- 
terpieces are indeed being sought in 
vain. 





Vienna to Hear Newly 
Found Mozart Mass 
IENNA, Nov. 15.—A newly 
discovered Mozart Mass in C 
will be performed at the Musik- 
vereinsaal here by the Vienna 
Schubertbund on Dec. 7, the 
140th anniversary of Mozart’s 
death. 
The work was found 
little village of Baden. 


in the 
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BERLIN Hears STRAVINSKY CONCERTO AND Opera Novetty 





Russian Composer Con- 
ducts World-Premiere of 
His Latest Work with 
Samuel Dushkin as Soloist 
— Debatable Tendencies 
Again Evident in Con- 
certo Performed by Radio 
Orchestra Before Large 
Audience — German Pre- 
miere of Wolf - Ferrari’s 
“Vedova Scaltra” Has De- 
lightful Staging at State 
Opera Unter den Linden 


By GERALDINE DE Courcy 


=] ERLIN, Nov. 10.—The month 
B of October was so laden with 
spectacular events in the way 
of premieres, sold-out con- 
certs, and musical headliners new to 
Berlin as to make the hitherto dreary 
prognostications for the coming season 
seem ill-timed and unfounded. The 
artistic results have unfortunately not 
always been up to expectation, but 
when enthusiasm can fill opera houses 
and concert halls in spite of the soar- 
ing price of bread, it shows the un- 
touched vitality of music in the German 
economic scheme. 

The most spectacular event of the 
month was the second symphony con- 
cert of the Berlin Broadcasting Or- 
chestra, on Oct. 23, at which Igor 
Stravinsky conducted the  world- 
premiere of his new Violin Concerto in 
D Major. This work, brilliantly played 
by Samuel: Dushkin, consists of four 
movements, a Toccata, two Arias and a 
Capriccio. On first hearing, it seems 
as much of a repudiation of absolute 
tonal beauty as Stravinsky has yet 
managed to produce. The first and 
last movements were the most effective 
of the four. As heretofore, the brass 
dominated in the orchestral accompani- 
ment, and the insistent rhythmic style 
(especially in the Capriccio) was remi- 
niscent of the “Histoire du Soldat.” 

The violin had more the role of a 
first player in the orchestra than a solo 
instrument. ‘The stupendous technical 
difficulties that fell to it were stagger- 
ing in their multiplicity and calculated 
“raffinement.” That the solo part was 
often lost in the fanfare of the accom- 
paniment was a drawback that no vio- 
linist can quite overcome, no matter 
how full and rich his tone. 

Dushkin’s performance was.a veri- 
table tour de force and showed his 
consummate mastery of the technique 
of the instrument and his intimate 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the 
score. It is understood that he holds 
a monopoly on its performance for the 
next two years. 





Furtwangler Leads Novelties 


At the second concert of his regular 
series, Furtwingler presented two or- 
chestral studies of Vladimir Vogel (Rit- 
mica funebra and Ritmica scherzosa) 
that received their official christening 
last year under Hermann Scherchen 
and were also heard at Oxford last 
summer at the annual conclave of the 


International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music. Furtwingler gave a 
subtly colored performance and im- 


parted his major impression through 
the tonal rather than the rhythmic 
texture of the orchestration. The 
Scherzo was especially effective in 
Furtwingler’s virtuoso reading. After 
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Scherl, Berlin 
Scene from the Last Act of Wolf-Ferrari’s Opera, “La Vedova Scaltra,” Given Its German 


Linden, with Leo Blech Conducting and Franz Hérth as Stage Director. 


the Dvorak. Concerto, which introduced 
Nathan Milstein to Berlin, the program 
closed with Furtwiangler’s incomparable 
reading of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony—a wonderful exposition of the 
inner and spiritual grace of nature 
translated into tone. 

At his first concert with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Frieder 
Weissmann, the new conductor, also 
made a bow to Vogel by including his 
Suite for strings and drums, which 
was composed in 1920. It was interest- 
ing to note Vogel’s development in the 
intervening ten years by comparing this 
work with the orchestral suite given by 
Furtwangler, though outside of this 
historical aspect there was little to 
recommend the early work, with its 
artificiality, and its strained and life- 
less verbiage. 

In the operatic realm, things are 
booming. After the first performance 
of Pfitzner’s “Das Herz” on Nov. 12, 
the State Opera will produce Mozart’s 
“Tdomeneo” in the Strauss-Wallerstein 
version under the conductorship of Otto 
Klemperer, who recently returned from 
South America. This work will be fol- 
lowed by a revival of “Huguenotten” in 
the new adaptation by Dr. Julius Kapp 
and Leo Blech. On his return from 
America, Erich Kleiber will conduct 
the premiere of Windt’s “Andromache.”’ 
During the latter part of the season, 
the State Opera will revive Janacek’s 
“Totenhaus,”’ which was given at the 
Kroll Opera at the close of last season. 


Wolf-Ferrari Work Delights 


One of the finest things done by the 
Linden Opera in some time was the 
first German performance of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Die Schalkhafte Witwe” 


(“La Vedova scaltra”) on Oct. 20, in 
the erman translation of Walter 


Dahms. 


This witty and graceful old Goldom 
comedy of the gay widow and her four 
suitors, and the final triumph of blood 
over gold, glory and grace, is a most 
delightful musical satire as served by 
Wolf-Ferrari. Granting the fact that 
it is perhaps one act too long, it never- 
theless bubbles and dances away with 
the most exhilarating humor, especially 
in such a carefully prepared perform- 
ance as was given on this occasion. 
Theodore Scheid] as the phlegmatic 
Englishman, Emanuel List as the arro- 
gant Spaniard, and Waldemar Henke 
as the Italian lackey gave masterpieces 
of caricature. Tilly de Garmo, as a 
lady’s maid and Willy Domgraf-Fass- 
binder (the ubiquitous Figaro) were 
also ideally cast. Rather less happy 
were Fritz Soot as the ebullient French- 
man and Vera Schwarz as the Widow. 

It was, on the whole, a most delight- 
ful evening. The admirable stage di- 
rection of Dr. Hérth provided innum- 
erable touches of distinct originality 
and playful fancy. The work is to be 
given at the Dresden Opera on Nov. 11 
in a more intimate setting, like a 
cabinet piece of Biedermeier days. The 
comparison will be interesting. 


Walter Conducts “Oberon” 


The “Oberon” performance at the 
State Opera on Oct. 2, which marked 
Bruno Walter’s re-entry into Berlin’s 
operatic field and his first appearance 
at the Linden Opera in thirty years, 
was more of a triumph for the per- 
sonality of this most genial and gifted 
of present-day German operatic con- 
ductors than for the production itself. 

Walter, in the days of his Munich 
régime, revived this work in a fashion 
that has since become memorable. 
Through the delicate chiselling of each 
detail and the rare illumination of the 
music’s inner message, this was unques- 


Vera Schwarz 


Premiere at the Berlin Staatsoper Unter den 
and Emanuel List Are Seen at Centre. 


tionably one of the finest bits of inter- 
pretation Berlin has had in some time, 
at least from the orchestral ‘standpoint. 
The overture alone was an experience, 
with its exquisite dynamic subtleties 
and gauze-like texture. Another asset 
was the entrancing décor provided by 
Strnad, especially the elfin scenes, 
where he displayed a delicacy of touch 
and an iridescence that were often 
ravishing. But these two very admir- 
able schemes did not altogether dove- 
tail, so that the keen edge of Walter’s 
perfection was dulled by the numerous 
and tiresome pauses necessitated by 
exigencies of scene-shifting. 

A good part of the singing was 
shockingly inadequate. In view of the 
general awareness of Walter’s unique 
constructive gifts and his unusual 
understanding of the singer’s position, 
it is deplorable that he could not have 
been given more seemly support for 
the few appearances accorded him this 
season. 


“Bohéme” in Realistic Setting 


On Oct. 17, Dr. Hans Curjel, the 
former dramaturge and director of the 
Kroll Opera, made his debut as stage 
director at the Civic Opera in the new 
production of “Bohéme.” Caspar Neher, 
who was again responsible for the 
scenery, left the majestic sphere of his 
“Macbeth” for the bald realism of his 
“Mahagonny” and “Totenhaus” period. 
In this new version, the third scene (the 
Barriere d’Enfer) had the aspect of 
a deserted railway junction after an 
October wind storm, and the _ Bo- 
hemians’ garret studio took on the 
dreary and desolate atmosphere of a 
London tenement! 

Dr. Curjel introduced a number of 
realistic touches of varying success, al- 
though beyond the moving scenery in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and Boston Symphony 
Provide Varied Musical 
Fare — Kleiber Plays 
Work by Late Henry Jos- 
lyn—Iturbi Soloist in Mo- 
zart Concerto — Kleiber 
Takes Leave for Season— 
Mahler Ninth Symphony 
Has New York Premiere 


ITH the Philharmonic-Symphony 
as its resident purveyor of the best 
of music, New York had visits also 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Reiner and the Boston Symphony under 
Koussevitzky. Among the novelties, 
a new American work, the Pagan 
Symphony of the late Henry Joslyn; 
a “Little Theatre” Suite and the 
overture to an opera, “The Fan,” by 
Toch, and a Handel “novelty,” the 
overture to “Esther,” proved interest- 
ing. The annual benefit concert of 
lighter works by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony drew a large audience. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloist, José 
Iturbi, piano. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, 
evening. The program: 


Pagan Symphony ...........+-se+8: Joslyn 
(First Performance) 
Little Theatre Suite, Sy, Bsn cacoeces Toch 


(First Performance) 
Divertimento for Flutes, Trumpets, and 
Timpani in C Major (K. 187)....Mozart 
(First Time by the Society) 


Concerto in E Flat (K. 482)...... Mozart 
Mr. Iturbi 
Prelude to “‘Meistersinger” ........ Wagner 













OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
Music WORLD 
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Manhattan Hears Three Orchestras 





Fritz Reiner, Who Introduced Two Mahler 
Serenades When He Conducted the Second New 
York Concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





José Iturbi, Who Played a Mozart Piano Con- 
certo as a Recent Soloist with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Kleiber. 


The Pagan Symphony, as seems to be 
too frequently the case with modern 
compositions, seeks commendation on a 
—— of effects unsupported by a 
sufficiently defined harmonic or contra- 
puntal structure. That these effects “go 
off” superbly at times has the unfor- 
tunate tendency of calling attention to 
the weakness of intervening measures. 

The Toch Suite, on the other hand, 
strove less and achieved more. It is 
knit with a sure hand guided by an ear 
sensitive to beauty. The Nocturne in 
particular was, in the correct sense of 
the word, spell-binding; a mood gently 
laid upon the senses and evoking a 
thoroughly sympathetic response. 

The Mozart Divertimento revealed 
the high ability of the performers 
rather than the master composer. 

Mr. Iturbi’s playing of the Concerto 
was close to perfection. 

In the Prelude to “Meistersinger,” as 
throughout the entire program, Mr. 
Kleiber was completely satisfying. 

The program was repeated in the 
same hall on the afternoon of Nov. 8. 

R. K, 

Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s 

Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. First 
Children’s Concert, Series I. Soloist, 
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The “Pagan” Symphony of the late Henry Joslyn 
Was a Novelty on a Recent Program of Kleiber’s 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 7, morning. The program: 
Overture to “Secret of Suzanne” 


Wolf-Ferrari 
Gavotte from Suite for Violin in 


OM A Oe eer Bach 
“Peer Gynt” Suite No. 2............ Grieg 
a. Solvejg’s Song 
b. Arabian Dance 
“Chant du Ménestrel’”’........... Glazounoff 
Allegro Appassionato .......... Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Wallenstein 
, ds Thee CURE AMS C82 Johann Strauss 
“The Rattle Hymn of the Republic” 
Overture to “William Tell”...... Rossini 


This, the opening concert of the first 
series of Children’s Concerts, was de- 
signed by Mr. Schelling to illustrate the 
string family of the orchestra, particu- 
larly the ’cello. Mr. Wallenstein played 
his solos to the delight of the young 
audience,.which also responded enthusi- 
astically to Mr. Schelling’s whimsical 
discourse. The leader’s ninth season in 
this field promises to be an auspicious 
one. F. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Special 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloist, 
Bruno Jaenicke, horn. Special “Pen- 


sion Fund” concert, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 11, evening. The program: 


PPE” 12.46 edema ebebees bs Wagner 
Concerto in E Flat Major.......... Strauss 
Mr. Jaenicke 
Waltzes from ‘“‘Rosenkavalier” ...... Strauss 
Four German Dances .............. Mozart 

Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 3, 
FF |S ere er ere rr Brahms 
Waltz, “Spharenklinge”...... Josef Strauss 


This concert, the first of the two 
given annually for the orchestra’s pen- 
sion fund, drew a large audience. The 
music, of a lighter character than that 
usually heard on symphonic programs, 
evoked much applause. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Jaenicke on ac- 
count of illness was unable to complete 
the concerto, the final allegro being 
omitted. Mr. Kleiber conducted with 
finesse the four dance groups. The or- 
chestra responded with alacrity to the 
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rhythmic music, making the concert one 
of high enjoyment. D. 


Kleiber Plays Handel Novelty 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 12, evening. The program: 

Overture to “Esther” .............. Handel 


“Love Scene” and “Fete of Capulet” 


from “Romeo and Juliet”..... _. +. Berlioz 


Symphony No. 3, in 

ms wy MOLT TTT ELT Beethoven 

The Handel overture had its first 
performance by this organization. It 
is typical Handel, with all the proud, 
aristocratic quality of the master’s 
music. Mr. Kleiber gave a clean-cut 
performance of it, though a somewhat 
restrained one. The Berlioz was best 
in the second part, with its hint of 
Veronese vendetta. The love scene was 
somewhat pallid. 

To the “Eroica” it cannot be said that 
Mr. Kleiber brought any new light. It 
had a dignified and scholarly perform- 
ance, if not an electrifying one. 


The same program was repeated on 
the following Sunday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall. J. 

Novelties by Philadelphia Men 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov 17, eve- 
ning. The program: 
Little Overture to “The Fan”........ Toch 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony in G Minor...........-- Mozart 
BPE DEED osGGEe 6 de cccasdebsenves Vogel 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin”.......... Ravel 
OR: FOE nin coe cotesee so cceveaee Strauss 


Mr. Reiner’s liking for novelties was 
aptly illustrated when he appeared for 
the first time this season at the head 
of the Philadelphia forces. The Toch 
work, “a study in dynamic reticence,” 
passed like a breeze, but much of its 
subtle wit was lost in the wide acous- 
tical spaces of the hall. One’s ears 
strained hard to catch the lively goings- 
on in pppp, but it was all over before 
one could catch a breath. 

Vogel’s studies are rightly named, 
for they are dry bits of orchestral jug- 
gling, without great thematic interest, 
depending on Stravinskian rhythms 
and shifting colors for merit. 

Ravel’s gay and tender memory of 
a master of other days was the high- 
light of the concert. Mr. Reiner ex- 
celled here, his constant refining and 
toning-down of the orchestra suiting 
this material best. The Mozartian style, 
needing glow and warmth no matter 
what the delicacy, lost through this 
treatment. The orchestral tone, not 
fully released even in a dramatic read- 
ing of the Strauss tone-poem, often 
sounded thin and repressed. 


Kleiber Says Farewell 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Erich Kleiber, conductor. Soloists, 
Mishel Piastro, violin; Alfred Wallen- 
stein, ’cello, Bruno Labate, oboe; Ben- 
iamin Kohon, bassoon. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 18, evening. The program: 


Overture to “Rosamunde” ....... Schubert 
Two Serenades from the Seventh 
ee Ra rear Mahler 


German Dances (Nos. 5, 8, 10, 12) . Beethoven 

Sinfonie Concertante, Op. 84......... Haydn 

Messrs. Piastro, Wallenstein, Labate and 
Kohon 

“Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltz... .Strauss 


Mr. Kleiber bowed his farewell this 
season (at this and subsequent con- 
certs) to the strains of the “Blue Dan- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Bain News Service 


Arriving on the Deutschland for His First American 

Tour, Adolf Busch, German Violinist, Is Seen with 

Mrs. Busch (Left) and Their Thirteen - Year - Old 
Daughter. 


Sievers 
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AUTUMNAL OCCUPATIONS OF NOTABLES IN MUSIC 


Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone of the Metropolitan and Popular Concert Artist, 
Is Seen at Centre with an Old Schoolmate of His, Major James Doolittle 


(Right), 


Meta Schumann, Composer and Teacher, En- 

joys the Outdoors in Batesburg, $. C., Where 

She Conducted a Master Class in September 
and October. 


In Order to Fulfill Concert Engagements Booked for Her in 

Canada, Nina Koshetz, Russian Soprano, Recently Flew from 

Amsterdam to Paris, Where She Boarded a Liner for America. 
She Is Here Seen with the Pilot of the Plane. 


Holder of a Transcontinental Flight Record, with Whom He 
Flew from Dallas to St. Louis on His Concert Tour, and Another Friend. 


Before the Mozarteum in Salzburg, Sigrid Onegin Is Seen During 

an Interval in Last Summer's Festival. Mme. Onegin, Who Won 

Tributes for Her Singing of the Role of Orpheus in Gluck's Opera 

There, Is Now Engaged in a Tour of Europe and Will Return to 
America in January. 








Wide World 


Clarence H. Mackay and His Wife, Formerly Anna Case, 
Soprano, Arrive at the Metropolitan Opera House to Attend 
the Opening Night Performance. 


At Left, a Backstage Glimpse of the Shrine Auditorium in Los 
Angeles Shows an Impromptu Rehearsal by Mario Chamlee 
Tenor, Who Sang the Role of Marouf, in the Recent Season 
of Opera There, and Sugi Machi, Japanese Soprano, a Protegee 
of Mr. Chamlee. Miss Machi Recently Returned from Italy to 
Sing in Opera on the Pacific Coast. Armando Agnini, Stage 
Manager of the Metropolitan, Who Acted in the Same Capacity 
for the Los Angeles Season, Is the Accompanist. 
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CLEVELAND ENJOYS 
MANY NOVEL WORKS 


Sokoloff Introduces Three 
and Detroit Forces Two 
—Horowitz Plays 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Vladimir Hor- 
ewitz made his first appearance of the 
ecarrent season in this country as solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra, at 
Seweramce Hall, im the fifth pair of 

symphony concerts on Nov. 5 and 7. 

Nikolai Sokoloff opened the program 
with Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2, and 
clesed with the Bach-Goedicke C Minor 
Passacaglia. Horowitz’s choice of the 
Brahms Concerto in B Flat Major 
brought double success, showing his in- 
comparable gifts as a pianist which 
gave the work new beauty. 





Detreit Ferces Bring Novelties 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch brought the De- 
treit Symphony to the music hall of 
Public Auditorium on Nov. 10, in 
the Philharmonic Concert Company’s 
course. The concert opened with Schén- 
berg’s “Verklirte Nacht,” for string 
erchestra, very - beautifully done. 
Brabms’s Symphony No. 2 followed, in 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s smoothest manner, 
proving delightful to the audience. 
After the intermission Korngold’s suite 
frem the incidental music to Shakes- 
peare’s “Much Ado About Nothing” 
was followed by Tchaikovsky’s Theme 
and Variations from Third Suite. The 
impression of agreeable entertainment 
was deepened by a lively encore, 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 


Cariten Ceeoley Is Soloist 

Nikelai Sekoloff conducted the Cleve- 
lamd Orchestra at Severance Hall on 
New. 12 and 14, with Carlton Cooley, 
principal viola, in the double role 
ef soloist and composer, playing the 
viele d'amour in Loeffler’s “La Mort de 
Timtagiles,” and the viola solo in his 
own arrangement and transcription of 
“Pive Old French Dances,” originally 
writtem by Marin Marais, a Frenchman 
berm im 1656. Mr. Cooley is held in the 
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Clarinet Ensemble to Make Debut 








Waterman 
The Clarinet Scholarship Ensemble of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Which Makes 
Its First Appearance at a Concert for the Young Under Ernest Schelling 


N upstanding group of young prac- 
titioners of the musical art is the 
Clarinet Scholarship Ensemble of the 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
This group is composed of pupils in 
the class conducted by Simeon Belli- 


son, solo clarinetist of this orchestra. 

The group will make its first public 
appearance in the second Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert in the first series of these 
events being conducted by Ernest 
Schelling, in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 28. 





warmest admiration and esteem here 
for his qualities as a musician. His 
arrangement of Marais’s music, calling 
for strings and bassoons, did no vio- 
lence to the seventeenth century spirit, 
and the work will certainly be wel- 
comed to the scanty literature for the 
viola. Mr. Cooley’s sense of style and 
his usual perfection of performance 
were in evidence. 


Novel Procedure and Works 


Mr. Sokoloff began the concert with 
Alexander Siloti’s arrangement for 
orchestra of Bach’s E Major Prelude 
to Cantata No. 29, with all the first 
violinists standing, a procedure which 


met with delighted applause. Ravel’s 
charming “Menuet Antique” was also 
introduced. 

Nicolas Nabokoff’s “Lyric Sym- 


phony” made a third novelty, a brief, 
three-movement work. It is interesting 
and pleasant music, showing a genuine 
creative talent. All three were heard 
for the first time here. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave” closed the program. 
The Festival Concert inaugurating 
the thirteenth annual campaign of the 
Cleveland Community Fund was held 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 15, in the 
music hall of Public Auditorium. The 
program was broadcast over the NBC 
and Columbia networks. Newton D. 
Baker made the principal address. Mr. 
Sokoloff conducted the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in its thirteenth contribution 
to these ceremonies, playing the Over- 


ture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” the 
Bach-Goedicke Passacaglia, Ravel’s 
“Menuet Antique,” the Prelude to 


“Meistersinger,” and also the accom- 
paniments for Reinald Werrenrath, in 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” and 
for Marion Claire, in a Wagener air. 
The Orpheus Male Chorus, Charles D. 
Dawe, conductor, sang Josephine For- 


syth’s setting of “the Lord’s Prayer,” 
and works by Tchaikovsky and Pro- 
theroe. MARGARET ALDERSON 


Nyack Morning Music Club Hears Talk 
by Editor of “Musical America” 


NYAcK, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The sea- 
son’s opening meeting of the Morning 
Music Club was held on the afternoon 
of Nov. 17 at the home of Mrs. Charles 
D. Kline, with Mrs. Arthur H. Mann, 
president of the club, as chairman. 

The program was devoted to an in- 
formal talk by A. Walter Kramer, 
editor-in-chief of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
the subject, “On Being Musical.” Fol- 
lowing Mr. Kramer’s talk, which was 
well received, a program of his com- 
positions was heard, including two part 
songs, sung by the choral section of 
the club, under the able direction of 
Ada J. Smith, and groups of songs by 
Mrs. Robert Faist, soprano, and Mrs. 
Harry M. Fraser, mezzo-soprano, with 
the composer at the piano. 


Anna Case Mackay Suffers Slight 


Injuries in Motor Mishap 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, the former 
Anna Case, soprano, suffered slight 
cuts and abrasions in a motor car 
collision near her home at Roslyn, L. L., 
on the evening of Nov. 9. Though her 
hands were cut by flying glass and she 
suffered bruises and shock, it was said 
at the Nassau County Hospital, where 
the soprano was treated, that she has 
sustained no serious injuries. 

Mrs. Mackay, who recently an- 
nounced her intention to retire from 
concert activities, was able to appear 
in a benefit for the unemployed in the 
Roslyn High School on the evening of 
Nov. 14. 


OMAHA SYMPHONY 
BEGINS SEASON 


Littau Conducts Program 
for Audience of 
Children 

OMAHA, Nov. 20.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony, with Jcseph Littau in his sec- 
ond season as conductor, made its 
year’s debut in a children’s concert 
given on Nov. 11 in the Orpheum 
Theatre. A capacity audience greeted 
Mr. Littau with a burst of applause, 
attesting the fact that the children 
have found in him a musical educator 
who does not make listening to sym- 
phonic works a bore. 

In observance of Armistice day, “A 
Victory Ball” by Schelling was played. 

Mr. Littau explained the difference 
between pure and descriptive music. 
The Arioso from Bach’s Suite in D 
Major was used to illustrate the former 
and the “Danse Macabre” by Saint- 
Saéns, the “Spinning Song” from “The 
Flying Dutchman,” and “The Music 
Box” by Liadoff to picture descriptive 
music. The children were most at- 
tentive throughout and applauded with 
enthusiasm. 


Club Musical Series Opened 


The Tuesday Musical Club series, 
Mrs. A. D. Dunn, president, was 
formally opened with a recital by 
Richard Crooks, tenor, in the Knights 
of Columbus Auditorium on Nov. 10. 
The program included lieder, by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Strauss and a closing 
group of English songs. Mr. Crooks 
sang with great beauty of tone and 
delighted his audience with his artis- 
try. A _ representative audience of 
music lovers greeted the singer with 
warm applause. Philip Evans was an 
able accompanist and played solo num- 
bers. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 








BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 20.— The Bir- 
mingham Music Club has booked the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Albert Spalding, Robert Goldsand and 
Grace Moore for the present season. 
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Guides to Operas: a “Wozzeck” Addition 


O, today, reads any of the guides to 
the Wagner music dramas that once were 
Christmas gifts few opera addicts could 

escape? Who studies industriously similar 
monographs on the structure of the Strauss 
“Salome”? Or Debussy’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande”? They have their place in libraries 
and schools. But does “Meistersinger” drive 
its devotees to tables of leading motives or 
otherwise require of them any very different 
preparation for an evening in the opera house 
than would “Traviata” or “Tosca”? It may 
be worth recalling that there was a guide to 
“Tosca,” too. 

Now appears “A Guide to Wozzeck.” Does 
the circumstance that guides to older works 
have so generally been retired to limbo weigh 
down the scales against this new monograph? 
Among music patrons are many who believe 
that the only way to hear an opera is to listen 
with one’s ears. Some of these may look with 
scant favor on anything resembling a guide 
for any work that can be heard in the theatre, 
contending that if an opera has to be taken 
apart and put together again like a watch, be- 
fore they can understand it or “get it,” it is 
no opera at all, for them. There need be no 
quarreling with this attitude. Nor with that 
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of others who are specifically interested in 
structure or some other detail that a guide 
may supply. 

Reverting, however, to the Wagner, Strauss 
and Debussy guides that may seem to argue 
against the usefulness or need of any similar 
publications dealing with later musical works, 
there are several considerations that should 
not be overlooked. Much that at first was the 
property of specialists who read and discussed 
everything they could conveniently consult 
with regard to Wagner, Strauss or Debussy, 
gradually became, through a process of dif- 
fusion and distillation into its essentials, the 
general property. There is a mass conception 
of Wagner, for instance, that is not the result 
of mass reading or deliberate preparation of 
any kind. Nor can it be said to have come 
from mass hearing of the Wagner works. Many 
a community in America where music clubs 
will discuss the Wagner music-dramas with a 
degree of intelligibility that was not always 
to be had of specialists fifty or sixty years ago, 
has yet to listen to its first complete “Ring” 
Cycle, its first “Meistersinger,” first “Parsifal” 
or first “Tristan und Isolde.” 

Accumulated experience, not necessarily of 
the individual but of the race, plays no small 
part in putting guide books on the shelf. How 
much that experience was facilitated and ex- 
pedited in the pioneering days by guide books 
in the hands of a limited few is beyond any 
man’s power either to say or gainsay. 

* * * 


“Wozzeck” is not an easy nut to crack. Only 
an accumulation of experience will lift 
it out of realms of critical and academic dis- 
pute and establish it with anything like finality 
as an opera of the people, if it is to be so 
established. Those who make some additional 
effort to find out what the composer tried to 
do and how he did it, may be contributing, like 
the Wagner controversialists, to that accumula- 
tion of experience. What today is the special- 
ist’s particularized approach may in time be- 
come the broad highway of non-svecialists 
whose one concern is to listen, rather than to 
study. 

“A Guide to Wozzeck,” prepared for Modern 
Music, organ of the League of Composers, by 
Dr. Willi Reich, is a thorough-going and not 
too complicated or abstruse bit of German 
scholarship, handily published in English, with 
a table of motives and a schematic relation of 
musical forms to the various scenes. It will 
tend to increase among musicians a feeling of 
profound respect for the composer’s mastery 
of his materials, irrespective of whether the 
atonal character of Alban Berg’s work may 
continue to make it unpalatable or disagreeable 
for many of them. 
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Personalities 





The Toreador's Song Might Well Have Been Paraphrased into a 

Complimentary Duet When Enrique Fernandez Arbos and 

Charlie Chaplin (Right) Met Recently Before the Bull Ring 
at San Sebastian 


Bustabo—The violin played upon by Guila Bus- 
tabo in ‘her recent Town Hall recital is a Landolfi, 
which was chosen for her by no less a person than 
Fritz Kreisler. 


Garden—Mary Garden recently told reporters that 
she is planning to write a book. Reversing the cus- 
tomary procedure, Miss Garden’s book will be about 
famous people who have met her. About them, the 
soprano said, she would “reveal much.” 


Sousa—Lieutenant Commander U. S. N. John 
Philip Sousa celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday 
on Nov. 6. The day also marked the thirty-ninth 
anniversary of Sousa’s Band. The famous band- 
master is making a long tour this season. 


Baldwin—Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York for twenty-four 
years, will give his final recital in the Great Hall on 
Jan. 25, after which he will go on the faculty re- 
tired list. Mr. Baldwin’s seventieth birthday occurs 
on Feb. 1. 


Schelling—Ernest Schelling has just come into 
possession of a set of Javanese gongs 420 years old, 
which he will use in his children’s concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic. “I am the musical father,” 
says Mr. Schelling proudly, ‘‘of 63,000 boys and girls 
in this country!” 

Gall-Wills—Yvonne Gall and Helen Wills Moody 
acted as “doubles” during the recent season of the 
San Francisco Grand Opera Association. Miss Gall 
sang the role of the Princess in “Marouf,” and the 
noted tennis player appeared in the same character 
at a. masquerade ball given just prior to the opera 
season. 

Tibbett—Lawrence Tibbett and Major James Doo- 
little, who recently broke the trans-continental fly- 
ing record, were schoolmates in Los Angeles. Re- 
cently they renewed acquaintance when Major Doo- 
little, flying from San Antonio to St. Louis, picked 
up Mr. Tibbett en route at Dallas and carried him 
to St. Louis. 


Szigeti—Joseph Szigeti, who is now touring the 
Pacific Coast, recently received notification that he 
has been decorated with the Ordre pour le Merite 
by the Hungarian Government. The order has been 
bestowed on several noted literary men, including 
Molnar and Lengyel. Last spring France decorated 
Mr. Szigeti with the cross of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 


Schipa—Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, has been honored with an academic distinc- 
tion in Rome. Following a recent benefit concert 
given for the Roman University, which was a marked 
success, the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
was conferred upon him by the university. A sec- 
ond benefit concert was given by Mr. Schipa, at the 
express invitation of the Prince of Piedmont, in the 
San Carlo Opera House in Naples before an audi- 
ence which overflowed the theatre. 














How Many Here? 


At the Brussels Monnaie there 
have been seventy-eight represen- 
tatives of the role of Marguerite 
during the last half-century. 


S>)Dd1lla 


There Were Some American 
Tenors Even Then 
Seldom indeed is one privileged 
to listen to a song recital with 
such unmixed joy as that of Evan 
Williams last night. 


S>1d1la 


Threescore But Not Ten! 


Flute players, in Dr. Rogers’s 
“échelle de longevité,” reach the 
age of sixty-one. 


Y>Dd1ll<_\ 


“And Yet Another Four” 


(Headline) FOUR YEARS 
MORE FOR GATTI-CASAZZA 
—He and Toscanini to Remain in 
Control at Metropolitan—Lucre- 
zia Bori Engaged. 


>1911<_ 


Good Boy, Jan! 


“I do not play only for my au- 
dience, but I always do play 
for myself and for my music.”— 
Jan Kubelik. 


—~1911<> 
And Puccini Was Still Living! 


(Headline) ITALIANS NOW 
CONSIDER ZANDONAI THEIR 
MOST PROMISING COMPOS- 
ER. At Age of Twenty-eight He 
Produces an Opera, “Conchita,” 
Which Makes a Brilliant Sue- 
cess at the Dal Verme. 


S>1911<\S 
These Overworked Prima Donnas! 
Albani estimates the amount of 
a prima-donna’s singing during 
the performance of a whole op- 


era, if it were continuous, as 
about three-quarters of an hour. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica America for November, 1911 








Underwood & Underwood 


When Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Curiose” Was Given at the Metropolitan Twenty Years Ago, the 
Composer and His Wife Came from Europe for the Occasion. They Are Here Seen Aboard the 
Liner Just Before Landing, With the Genial Gatti-Casazza (Right) Welcoming Them 





Prague Philharmonic Celebrating Cen- 
tenary of Its Foundation 


PRAGUE, Nov. 15.—The centenary of 
the foundation of the Prague Philhar- 
monic is being celebrated this season. 
A series of special commemorative con- 
certs was opened recently when Ber- 
nardino Molinari conducted a gala pro- 
gram containing works by Wagner, 
Strauss and Respighi. 
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Schreker Completes New Opera on 
Flemish Folk Theme 


BERLIN, Nov. 15.—Franz Schreker 
has completed a fairy tale opera in three 
acts, “Smee und die sieben Jahr,” based 
on de Coster’s story of Flemish folk 
life, “Smetse Smee.” The premiere is 
expected to take place in the early sum- 
mer or next autumn. The score will be 
published by Universal Edition of 
Vienna. 

Schreker will again this season con- 
duct a number of performances by the 
chorus of the Hochschule fiir Musik, of 
which he is director. A new work by 
Viadimir Vogel will be given its pre- 
miere. Also scheduled are an a cappella 
oratorio “Cyril and Methodius” by Si- 
rola, and Haydn’s “Creation.” 





Musicians’ Register Opened at Amer- 
ican Library in Paris 

Paris, Nov. 15.—A registry of Ameri- 
can musicians, composers, and students 
of music has been opened in the music- 
room of the American Library, 10 rue 
de |’Elysee, for the convenience of mu- 
sical Americans who wish to keep in 
touch with colleagues and friends who 
constantly come and go in Paris. 

The music-room is becoming a recog- 
nized meeting ground for music lovers 
and a pleasant place for study. Mlle. 
Huchet is in charge. 


Holst Writes Music for “The Bells” 

Gustav Holst, the English composer, 
is reported to be writing a suite of in- 
cidental music for the sound film ver- 
sion of “The Bells,” Sir Henry Irving’s 
play, now being produced in the Asso- 
ciated Film Industries’ studios at 
Wembley. 
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There’s Many a Slip... 


ESPITE our laudable intentions, 

none of us is quite perfect. This 
applies with special force to the mis- 
guided wights who write for the so- 
called Musical Press. Reviewing is a 
ticklish business, and some veteran 
practitioners we know have grown to 
be so cautious that they practically 
unsay, by means of a chary qualifi- 
cation, every remark as soon as it is 
uttered. 

But the gentle art of gramophone 
reviewing, being one of the Cinderellas 
of the tonal prints, is responsible now 
and again for some curious statements 
finding their way into type. 

The radio is an even more flagrant 
parvenu. Those fearsome regions of 
the wireless domains whose doors are 
labelled “Research Department” some- 
times yield quaint bits of information 
about the lives of noted composers. 

The London Musical Times has col- 
lected a few specimens of quaint errors. 
The following brings to the startled 
notice of the musical world a new and 
doubtless worthy composer: 

“Frihlingsrauschen’s ‘Rustle of 
Spring’ is exquisite.”—-Gramophone Re- 
viewer in the Dancing Times. 

Acting on this analogy, one might be 
tempted to look into Waldweben’s de- 
lightful “Forest Murmurs” from “Sieg- 
fried.” or Casse-Noisette’s not too 
weighty but charmingly rhythmic “Nut- 
cracker” Suite. 


Stealing Others’ Thunder 


ANY wonders of the repertoire 

come forth from the copy basket, 
but the amazing accomplishments that 
are sometimes credited to unsuspecting 
members of the profession are even 
more astonishing. The same British 
publication brings to light the prize 
performance: 

“The ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ sung by Bruno 
Walter and symphony orchestra.”— 
North Regional Wireless Announcer. 

When Mr. Walter returns to America 
in mid-winter to conduct the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, those who are 
ever athirst for a musical sensation 
might induce the esteemed conductor 
to perform, in duet arrangement—say, 
with Mr. Koussevitzky or Papa Dam- 
rosch—“The Ride of the Valkyries” or 
some tuneful bit from “La Gazza 
Ladra.” 


When Titles Gang Agley 


WELL-KNOWN British critic dis- 

covered a hitherto little known 
composition by the Master of Bonn, 
when he disgorged this gently consola- 
tory crumb of learning: 

“Our musical life is a pilgrimage 
from Raff’s Cavatina to Beethoven’s.” 
Maybe the words “Ninth Symphony” 
fell by the wayside? 

“Marcel Dupré is less at home on 
the Alexandra Palace organ than on 
his own instrument in Hamburg.” We 
hope this won’t lead to diplomatic diffi- 
culties. 

But the acme of candor was reached 
by a midland journal, which issued the 
following bit of cautionary advice: 

“Music-lovers should miss the organ 
recital at Peterborough Minster on 
Thursday next.”—Peterborough Adver- 
tiser. 

This automatically finds a place with 
the succinct but slightly acid comment 
of a certain well-known New York 
critic: 

“Mme. Blank gave a recital in the 
Town Hall last evening. Why?” 
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Boston Symphony Gives New Works 


and Introduces Busch to America 





MRMMDUULANNAUEL LNGNANAANNNNN ALANA NUNN 


(Continued from page 3) 
work proved inimitable. At the oppo- 
site pole stood “Schéhérazade,” bril- 
liant, colorful, freighted with virtu- 


osity. 
In sharp contrast to both was 
Sibelius’s Symphony, unheard here 


since Dr. Muck’s day. No work writ- 
ten in the last decade and a half has 
proved to be technically more eco- 
nomical. The movements, except the 
last, are relatively short. The prevail- 
ing mood is one of deepest poignancy. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
gave it a performance of surpassing 
beauty. 

The concert of Nov. 5 at Cam- 
bridge included Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus” Overture, Strauss’s “Heldenle- 
ben” and Beethoven’s Third Piano Con- 
certo played by Eleanor Packard, 1930 
winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize 
at the New England Conservatory. 
Miss Packard gave the concerto a 
musical, brainy reading, emphasizing 
its graces and fluencies. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Nov. 1 featured 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek in Bach’s 
Concerto for two violins. The orches- 
tral numbers were Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3, Charpentier’s 
“Impressions of Italy,” Sibelius’s 
“Swan of Tuonela” and Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture. 
The Witeks’ many Boston friends ap- 
plauded their performance. Mr. Stone 
and his men played the varied program 
effectively. The same orchestra on 
Nov. 15 gave Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture, Arthur Harris’s “Length’n- 
ing Shadows,” the Weber-Berlioz “Invi- 
tation to the Dance,” and “Flower 
Waltz” of Tchaikovsky, and Wagner’s 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
Blanche Haskell, the soloist, in airs 
from “Elijah” and “Louise” revealed a 
high degree of vocal beauty and was 
enthusiastically received. An express- 
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ive performance was given to Mr. 
Harris’s piece for strings. 


Noted Recitalists Appear 


Recent Symphony Hall concerts were 
given by Rachmaninoff, Nov. 1; Mc- 
Cormack, Nev. 8; Lily Pons, Nov. 10; 
Rose Zulalian, contralto, and Victor 
Chenkin, both on Nov. 15. Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s list, including his own Va- 
riations on a theme of Corelli, was 
played in his usual masterful manner. 
Mr. McCormack was in good voice and 
sang with the consummate artistry for 
which he has long been noted. Miss 
Pons sang delightfully a wide variety 
of airs and songs before a house in 
which every available stage seat was 
taken, and every inch of standing room 
was filled. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson on 
Nov. 12 gave the third concert of the 
Wellesley series, assisted by a small 
orchestra of string players from Sym- 
phony Hall under Arthur Fiedler. They 
played Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, Bach’s Concerto in 
C Major for two pianos and strings 
and. other numbers with precision and 
rare musical flexibility. 

Bruce Simonds in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 14 before a large audience, 
played in stirring manner a program 
including Bax’s First Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” and other works. 

The Swastika String Quartet of 
Philadelphia on Nov. 5 gave a pro- 
gram of quartets by Haydn and Doh- 
nanyi and smaller pieces of Turina 
and Wolf, justifying its high reputa- 
tion. 


Jordan Hall Events 


Jordan Hall Concerts of the fort- 
night were given by Karl Kraeuter, 
violinist, Nov. 2; Harriette Clark Price, 
contralto. Nov. 3; Josef Alexander, 
pianist, Nov. 4; Helen Henschel, so- 
prano, Nov. 11; Sidney Sukoenig, 
pianist, Nov. 12, and Maria Halama, 
mezzo-soprano, Nov. 14. Mr. Kraeuter 
played the Strauss Sonata with Carroll 
Hollister at the piano. Miss Henschel, 
daughter of Sir George, plays her own 
accompaniments. Her recital was an 
intimate occasion. Mr. Sukoenig’s pro- 
gram included as novelty his arrange- 
ment of a sonata by Emmanuel Bach. 

ALFRED H. MEYER 


Tauber to Return Again Next Season 


Richard Tauber, German tenor, 
sailed at midnight on the Europa on 
Nov. 17 to make a concert tour in 
England. Between Oct. 28 and Nov. 15 
Mr. Tauber gave eight concerts in New 
York and one in Philadelphia, and was 
heard in one broadcasting engagement. 

He will return to this country again 
next autumn for a tour under the man- 
agement of F. C. Coppicus, of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation. 


Louise and Sidney Homer to Hold 
Classes at Palm Beach 


Mme, Louise Homer, the noted con- 
tralto, and her husband, Sidney Homer, 
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“A large audience gave the performance something like 
an ovation at the end of the concert.” 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 
‘ The Elshuce Trico uses the Steinway Piano 
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composer, will hold classes in singing 
at their winter home in Palm Beach, 
Fla., from December to next May. 

The noted musicians will again con- 
duct their annual summer classes at 
Lake George, N. Y., opening next June. 


Kayla Mitzel, Sixteen-Year-Old Vio- 
linist, to Appear with Orchestras 

Kayla Mitzel, sixteen-year-old violin- 
ist, will appear as soloist with two or- 
chestras on the Pacific Coast. She will 
be heard with the Portland Symphony, 
under Willem van Hoogstraten, on Dec. 
6, and with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, under Artur Rodzinski, on Dec. 
13. Miss Mitzel will also appear in 
solo recitals. 

In March she will sail for a second 
European tour, when she will be heard 
eas soloist with the Colonne Orchestra 
in Paris and in recitals. 

Miss Mitzel was born in Winnipeg, 
of Russian parentage,in 1915. She has 
studied with Louis Persinger, Geza de 
Kresz and Mishel Piastro. 


Dusolina Giannini’s European Tour 
Extended 


Dusolina Giannini, following a suc- 
cessful convalescence from an operation 
for appendicitis performed in Europe 
late last summer, recently resumed her 
tour in Karlsruhe, Germany. Owing to 
the delay in her concert plans caused 
by her illness, Miss Giannini’s Euro- 
pean tour will be extended to Jan. 7, 
when she will sail for the United 
States. 

Her first American appearance will 
be as guest artist with the National 
Orchestral Association in New York on 
Jan. 19. 


Richard Hageman Will 
Spend Season in Paris as 
Coach and Accompanist 








© Mishkin 


Richard Hageman, Eminent Composer and 
Coach, Whose Opera, “Tragedy in Arezzo,” 
Willi Be Heard in Germany This Season 


PaRIs, Nov. 15.—Richard Hageman, 
the celebrated coach and composer, will 
spend the season in Paris, where he 
will devote himself to coaching and ac- 
companying, a field in which he has 
won international fame. 

His opera, “Tragedy in Arezzo” 
(“Caponsacchi”), will be produced for 
the first time in several cities in Ger- 
many this season. Mr. Hageman will 
attend the premieres in each case. He 
is staying here at the Hotel Berkeley. 
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artistic career. 
vidual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic 


repertoire, and preparation of concert pro- 
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from fundamental tone produc- 
tion to the peak of an outstanding 
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tonation. 





"iy ‘sv ROOSEVELT 


Miss Roosevelt displayed tonal volume and quality as 
well as professional assurance and poise. There were 
as well proofs of her understanding of shading and 
delicacy of phrasing. } 


Miss Roosevelt is endowed with a beautiful liquid 
voice which she uses with full effectiveness. 


Miss Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, made an excellent 
impression with a clear high voice of impeccable in- 


Management Emily Roosevelt, 96 Hubbard Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Dramatic Soprano 


Herman Devries in Chicago American 
Boston Transcript 


Boston American 
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And, a fact not to be overlooked, 


they draw, invariably, large and distinguished audiences.” 


—New York Sun, Dec. 10, 1930 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 201 W. 79th St., New York 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff, Who Gave a Recital Which 
Was One of the Dedicatory Events at the New 
Juilliard School 


DOBROWEN GIVES 
NOVELTY BY JENSEN 


Passacaglia Is First Work of 
Young Composer Who 
Taught Himself 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20.—The best 
symphonic program and performances 
of the season so far were given by Issay 
Dobrowen with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the third pair of 
concerts in the Tivoli Theatre on Oct. 
30 and Nov. 1. The list featured the 
first American performance of Ludwig 
Irgens Jensen’s Passacaglia, and had 
Adele Marcus as soloist in the Chopin 
F Minor Piano Concerto. 

Jensen’s work is one of power and 
beauty. Written in polyphonic form 
with modern harmonies and colorful 
orchestration, it seemed to justify the 
sobriquet “a modernized Bach” and ut- 
terly belied the fact that it was the 
first work of a self-taught composer 
who is only twenty-five years old. 

Miss Marcus, a California artist with 
a European background, played the 
Chopin score with beauty of tone, limpid 
technique, quiet poise, and calm au- 
thority. 

Nathan Abas was soloist for the sec- 
ond of the Friday night symphony 
“pops” being given in the Tivoli by the 
San Francisco Symphony under Mr. 
Dobrowen’s baton. The new concert- 
master gave a performance of the Mo- 
zart E Flat Major Concerto with rhyth- 
mic poise and understanding of the 
stylistic values. Mr. Dobrowen led the 
orchestra in an especially colorful and 
sensitive reading of the Tchaikovsky 
“Nutcracker” Suite and gave individu- 
alistic readings of the ballet music from 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” the “Blue 
Danube” and the “Poet and Peasant” 
Overture, 








Civic Series Opens 


The municipally sponsored symphony 
series opened in the Exposition Audi- 
torium Oct. 27 with Marie Montana, 
soprano, and Charles Cooper, pianist, 
as guest artists. Miss Montana, sub- 
stituting for Alice Gentle, did charm- 
ing vocal work in Mozart’s “Dove 
Sono” from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and in Micaela’s aria from “Carmen.” 
Mr. Cooper played the Liszt Concerto 
in E Flat in highly dramatic manner, 
with crisp technique. The orchestra 
gave the overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 10, and 
the Tchaikovsky “Romeo and Juliet” 
fantasy. 
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GALA CONCERTS 
OPEN NEW SCHOOL 


Juilliard Hall Is Scene 
of Special Musical 
Events 


OLLOWING its opening reception 

on Monday afternoon, Nov. 2, the 
Juilliard School inaugurated the round 
of dedicatory concerts on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 7, when its own orchestra, 
augmented by players from the orches- 
tra of the Institute of Musical Art, was 
heard. 

A brilliant invited audience, imclud- 
ing the distinguished faculty, attended 
and gave great approval to perform- 
ances of real worth. The orchestra was 
heard this time under the baton of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, who seemed to com- 
mand it with the same ease that he 
exhibits with his Philadelphians. The 
program comprised movements from 
Handel’s “Water Music,” Bach’s Little 
G Minor Fugue, a Chorale Prelude and 
the Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
all listed without a transcriber’s name; 





Rubin Goldmark’s “Negro Rhapsody” 


and Robert Russell Bennett’s Symphony 
“Abraham Lincoln.” Rumor has it 
that the anonymous Bach and Handel 
transcriptions are by Mr. Stokowski! 

Mr. Goldmark of the school’s faculty 
was present and was obliged to bow 
a half-dozen times after his fine piece. 
Mr. Bennett was also on hand, but as 
he was not signalled to rise, he had to 
content himself with the personal con- 
gratulations of Walter Damrosch. The 
Bennett work made a decided impres- 
sion. Further comment on it will be 
reserved until it has a more public 





mums ort 


The Western Concert Artists’ League 
sponsored its initial San Francisco con- 
cert on Oct. 30 in the Fairmont Hotel. 
May Taylor Elliott, contralto; Marsden 
Argall, baritone; Misha Gegna, ‘cel- 
list; and Edward Harris, accompanist, 
gave the program. 

A new venture, also designed to bene- 
fit resident artists, is the series of Twi- 
light Musical Teas instituted by Sig- 
nora Pietro Gentile at the Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel. Her initial program was 
given by Marie Wallmann, soprano, ac- 
companied by Peter Hansen. The sing- 
er showed a pleasing voice and per- 
sonality and a good sense of musical 
values. 

Yet another effort in behalf of resi- 
dent musicians was the Catholic Ar- 
tists’ Concert sponsored by Loyola 
Council No. 2615 of the Knights of 
Columbus. This event was held im the 
Dreamland Auditorium and presented 
Alberto Terrasi, excellent operatic and 
concert baritone; Margaret O’Dea, con- 
tralto with a magnificent and seeming- 
ly limitless voice; Winifred Commnolly, 
gifted violinist; Clare Harrington, a 
well-liked soprano; and Charles F. Bu- 
lotti, popular tenor. Dorothy Kilgore, 
danseuse, also contributed to the pro- 
gram, as did Dora Di Tano, accom- 
panist. 


Music from Japan 


The Yoshida Trio, assisted by Mit- 
zumi Bando, dancer, was presented hy 
Pro Musica in the Hotel Fairmont, and 
a capacity audience found itself en- 
chanted. The Japanese played the 
shakuhachi (a bamboo clarinet that re- 
sembles a flute in tone), the shamisen 
(a sort of three stringed Japanese 
guitar) and the more familiar koto— 
often with vocal accompaniment. 

MAaRJoRY M. FISHER 
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Gottscho 


The Autlitociam im tte Maw Building of the Juilliard School of Music, Which Was Dedicated 
with » cancert: by the Student Orchestra Under Leopold Stokowski 


presentation iy » pnefiessional erches- 
tra. (Not that tie Juilliard players did 
not play it nemanialblly welll It is a 
fabulously taxing piece of orchestra 
writing, which eur best erchestras will 
fimd mone te easy A. 


Rachnuninef Gives Recital 


Sexpei Radhmamnolf gave @ recital as 
the second @f tihe dedicatery series of 
concerts att tie Juilliard Scheel on 
Nov. 12 

Wir. Racdhmaninoaif’s capacity to throw 
a new anid nexealime \i@it om traditional 
numbers, lov iis Smiiliant and fervent 





manner of playing them, is always a 
great delight to his listeners. 

The pianist’s program was opened 
with the D Minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
of Beethoven. The second group, 
which contained the familiar B Flat 
Minor Sonata of Chopin, followed with- 
out intermission. These two sonatas 
were expertly performed. 

The last group, of Mr. Rachmanin- 
off’s own compositions, was brilliantly 
played. It included the F Sharp Minor 
Prelude, Oriental Sketch, and Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Corelli. The artist 
responded generously with encores. Y. 





“Miss Monath played the new 
Berg Sonata with great devo- 
tion, zeal and brilliance—an 
appreciative audience of good 
size heard the recital.” 

N. Y. Sun 


. "The Schubert dances were 
delightful. Miss Monath was 
at her best in the presto of 
the Bach Italian Concerto; 
here her crisp technique 
etched the work admirably.” 

N. Y. Times 


“Miss Monath possesses 
attributes which make for 
greatness.” 

Baltimore Evening Sun 


. Miss Monath appears in her 
second New York recital at 
Town Hall, Nov. 30, at 8:30. 


Ace 
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Concert Management : 
Vera Bull Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1931 


Stock Forces Give Premiere of 





Jacques Gordon Is Soloist in 
New American Work— 
Second Symphony by 
Mason Heard — Haydn 
Bicentenary Marked by 
Orchestral Program of His 
Works 


CuHiIcaGco, Nov. 20.—A new Violin 
Concerto by Emerson Whithorne was 
given its first performances by Jacques 
Gordon at the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts of Nov. 12 and 13. 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Second Sym- 
phony was also given its first Chicago 


performance on this occasion. The 

program: 

Overture, “The Secret of Susanne” 
Wolf-Ferrari 


Concerto for Violin in E Minor..... Nardini 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Mr. Gordon 


(First Performance in Chicago) 


Concerto for Violin............. ithorne 
(First Performance) 
Mr. Gordon 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 17-21......Brahms 


The academic austerities of Mr. Ma- 
son’s Symphony were conscientiously 
performed by the orchestra at Mr. 
Stock’s behest. The composer was pres- 
ent, and his appearance on the plat- 
form brought applause. 

Mr. Whithorne’s Concerto makes a 
most auspicious beginning, but lacks 
continuity to sustain the interest. Oc- 
casional moments of real eloquence are 
interspersed with passages of seeming 
irrelevance. One could admire, how- 
ever, the composer’s genuine mastery 
of instrumentation. Mr. Gordon’s cool 
skill surmounted the considerable tech- 
nical difficulties with the utmost ease, 
and his fine tone brought the infre- 
quent lyrical passages into grateful re- 
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lief. Earlier he gave an admirable 
demonstration of classical violin play- 
ing in a hitherto unknown concerto of 
Nardini. 

Haydn Anniversary Marked 


The first premonition of the forth- 
coming celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Haydn’s birth 
was given at the concerts of Nov. 5 
and 6, in the following program by 
the Symphony: 

Ss ony in A Major............. Haydn 

(First Performance at These Concerts) 

Sinfonie Concertante, for violin, ‘cello, 

oboe and bassoon, Op. 84......... Haydn 
Messrs. M. Mischakoff, D. Saidenberg, 
F. Mueller, H. Fox 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Symphony No. 2, in E Minor, Op. 27. 
Rachmaninoff 

The little A Major Symphony of 
Haydn was originally published in 1778 
and is No. 64 in the Breitkopf and 
Hartel catalogue. A recent new edition 
by Peters has made it available again 
for modern audiences. Mr. Stock is to 
be thanked for a delightful perform- 
ance. The several first-desk artists of 


the orchestra acquitted themselves ex- 
pertly in the Sinfonie Concertante, 
which is a less entertaining work than 
the Symphony, but interesting for its 
frequent foreshadowing of Beethoven. 

In the Rachmaninoff Symphony, or- 
chestra and conductor realized one of 
the great moments of their history. In 
flexibility, in gorgeousness of tone, in 
emotional power, spontaneity, sincer- 
ity and depth of utterance, it achieved 
the peak of symphonic playing. Both 
audiences were carried away by this 
memorable performance. 


Concertmaster Is Soloist 


Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, made his first solo ap- 
pearance of the season at the Tuesday 
concert of Nov. 10. The program: 


Overture, “‘Russlan and Ludmilla’’. ..Glinka 
Symphony No. 6 (‘“‘Pathétique’’) 
Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Violin, No. 3, in B Minor, 
Gc GA. o cvdeavticesaphs tess Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Mischakoff ‘ 
Finale from “Das Rheingold’’...... Wagner 
Mr. Stock’s “Pathétique” was some- 
what inflexible in the first two move- 
ments, but had its moment of power 
in the scherzo and achieved a finale 
rich in mood and warm in feeling. Mr. 
Mischakoff played skillfully the some- 
what saccharine concerto. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 





GIVE LORTZING WORK 





New York Opera Comique Presents 
“The Poacher” in English 


For its first offering of the season, 
the New York Opera Comique, formerly 
the Little Theatre Opera Company, 
gave Lortzing’s “The Poacher” in the 
Heckscher Theatre, opening on Nov. 16. 

The English version of the libretto, 
which Lortzing wrote himself, was 
made especially by John Alan Haugh- 
ton. So far as is known, this is the 
first English presentation of the work 
in this country, although it was heard 
in German in New York in 1862. 

Ernst Knoch, who made his debut 
with the company in this work, has 
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done amazing things with the general 
pace of the young singers. The per- 
formance had many professional as- 
pects, 

The cast included Patricia O’Connell 
as Baroness Freimann, William Hain 
as the Baron, her brother, Howard 
Laramy as the Count, Janice Daven- 
port as Gretchen, Arnold Spector as 
Pankratius, Wells Clary as Baculus, 
Rose Stevens as the Countess, and Ta- 
nina Piazzi as Nannette. 

As a piece of opera comique “The 
Poacher” is somewhat antiquated both 
musically and dramatically. Its major 
premise, of a woman posing unrecog- 
nized as a man, no longer passes cur- 
rency in the theatre. The music, while 
bearing resemblances to both Mozart 
and Weber, has not the genius of 
either. 

The performance was vivid, the sing- 
ers well trained and the costumes and 
settings tasteful. The English diction, 
of practically the entire organization, 
however, leaves much to be desired. 


D. 


JACOBI WORK PUBLISHED 





Choral Sabbath Service to Be Given 
Premiere Under Saminsky 


With the aim of bringing about a re- 
vival of Hebrew sacred music, the choir 
committee of Temple Emanu-E] of New 
York is assisting in the publication and 
in an early initial performance of such 
liturgical works by representative com- 
posers of this country. 

The first work to be published under 
its auspices by the Bloch Publishing 
Company is a choral Sabbath Evening 
Service by Frederick Jacobi. Its first 
American performance will be given on 
Friday evening, Dec. 4, by the full 
Emanu-El Choir, conducted by Lazare 
Saminsky, and assisted by Moses Rudi- 
nov, tenor, and Gottfried Federlein, or- 
ganist. 

Mr. Jacobi was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1891. His String Quartet based 
on Indian themes was performed at the 
Zurich Festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music. His 
“Californian Suite” and symphonic 
poem, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” after 
Keats, have been played by several 
American orchestras. 


Henri Deering Will 
Return from Europe 
for American Tour 








Smart 
. Henri 


Deering, American Pianist, Who Is 
Again Making a European Tour 


Henri Deering, American pianist, who 
is now making a tour of England, Ger- 
many and Holland, will return to Amer- 
ica early in January. 

Mr. Deering will appear as soloist in 
two concerts with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, under Eugene Goossens, on Feb. 
5 and 6. He will give a two-piano re- 
cital with Mme. Germaine Schnitzer in 
Rochester on Feb. 9.. Among his soio 
recital appearances will be one at the 
Ogontz School, near Philadelphia, on 
Jan. 13. 


New York Bohemians to Mark 25th 
Anniversary with Dinner 

The annual dinner of the Bohemians 
of New York celebrating the club’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, will be held 
on Dec. 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
proceeds, as usual, will be given to the 
Musicians’ Foundation, Inc., for the re- 
lief of needy artists. 








(Educational and Recreational) 


THE 


PEOPLE’S 
CHORUS 


OF NEW YORK 
L. CAMILIERI, Conductor 


(1) Eve Monday Evening, in 
the uditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, 155 


WEEKLY SINGING MEETINGS 


West 65th Street. 
(2) te A Tuesday ey in 
the Auditorium of the Stuy- 
vesant High School, 345 East 
15th Street. 
Eve Tuesday Evening, in 
the uditoriam of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Y.W.C.A., 
610 Lexington Avenue (at 
52nd Street). 
peeey Thursday Evening, in 
the uditorium of the High 
School of Commerce, 155 
West 65th Street. 

All the singing meetings begin at 8 o’clock. 
Voice trials and enrollment of new members 
at 7:80. 

The Course includes: A new sight-reading 
lesson distributed and explained at each 
meeting—Practice of reading and singing 
music frequently in solo and in parte— 
Voice culture—Study of part songs and 
selections of the best vocal compositions— 
) pares for soloists with qualifica- 

tions. 
Dues for Music Fund: 50c a 
Month. Instruction Free. 
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MEN and WOMEN who like to sing are invited 
te join. 
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Detroit Symphony Players 
Aid Relief Work 


ETROIT, Nov. 20.—The De- 

troit Symphony will give its 
services for a benefit concert on 
Thanksgiving Eve for the poor 
of the city, according to an an- 
nouncement by Murray G. Pater- 
son, manager, following a con- 
ference with Mayor’ Frank 
Murphy. At the same time it 
was announced by Mr. Paterson 
that members and employes of 
the organization, including the 
two conductors, have aided local 
charities by voluntarily taking a 
ten per cent cut in salary for 
the coming year, amounting to 
$30,000. The funds raised by the 
concert, together with the amount 
Detroiters will be saved in con- 
tributing toward the maintenance 
of the orchestra, will add sub- 
stantially in aiding the destitute 
here. BH. W. 


REINER CONDUCTS 
ROCHESTER CONCERT 


Opens Philharmonic Series 
with Program Including 
Sibelius Novelty 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra made its first 
appearance of the season, with Fritz 
Reiner conducting, in the Eastman The- 
atre on Friday evening, Nov. 6, before 
a large audience. The cordial greeting 
given Mr. Reiner on his first appear- 
ance changed to warm applause at the 
end of the opening number, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture. The enthusiasm 
of the audience continued to increase 
as the concert progressed. At the close 
Mr. Reiner was given a veritable ova- 
tion. He welded the orchestra into a 
cohesive whole and gave the music a 
vital quality which communicated it- 
self to the audience. 


Bach Works Applauded 


The Bach Toccata and Fugue in C 
Major and Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony were a delight to listen to. The 
Bach music was clean cut and well bal- 
anced, and the Beethoven had much 
delicacy and charm. Sibeiius’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Night Ride and Sun- 
rise,” an interesting composition, was 
new to Rochester, and excerpts from 
Wagner’s “The Mastersingers” com- 
pleted the list. Mr. Reiner brought 
the orchestra to its feet several times 
during the program to share the en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the audience. 

The Monday evening series of con- 
certs in Kilbourn Hall presented Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman in a 
dance recital on Monday evening, Nov. 
2. The hall was well filled and the au- 
dience was so enthusiastic that a num- 
ber of the dances had to be repeated. 

MARY ERTZ WILL 

















Eastman School Chorus Preparing Mass 
by Beethoven 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The Eastman 
School of Music Chorus, under Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, conductor, and Herman 
Genhart, assistant conductor, will make 
its major work this season the prepara- 
tion and public performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemnis.” The solos in 
the Mass will be sung by advanced 
students of the Eastman School. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
IN NOVEL PROGRAMS 


Works by Schénberg, Strauss 
and Dohnanyi Led by 
Gabrilowitsch 


Detroit, Nov. 20.—Merle- Alcock, 
contralto, was the soloist at the fourth 
pair of subscription concerts of the 
Detroit Symphony, in Orchestra Hall 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 5 and 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 6. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducted. 


The assisting artist gave pleasure in 
songs by Gluck, Strauss and Schubert. 
The program included Schénberg’s 
“Verklarte Nacht” for string orchestra, 
“Death and Transfiguration” by 
Strauss, and Dohnanyi’s suite “Ruralia 
Hungarica.” These works were played 
with much charm. 

The Detroit Symphony Woodwind 
Ensemble assisted the orchestra at the 
sixth of the Saturday night “pops” on 
Nov. 7. A _ first performance was 
given here of Gounod’s “Petite Sym- 
phonie.” ‘The ensemble won immediate 
favor. Victor Kolar led the orchestra 
in familiar compositions. 

Mr. Kolar conducted the first of the 
Young People’s Concerts on the morn- 
ing of the same day. The subject was 
“The Choirs of a Symphony Orchestra.” 

Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, was pre- 
sented as the second of the three Schu- 
bert Memorial prize winners, at the 
Colony Club on Monday afternoon, 
Nov. 2. 


Galli-Curci in Concert 





Amelita Galli-Curci gave a concert 
on the same night in Orchestra Hall. 
Thirteen composers were represented 
on her program, which was enthusias- 
tically received by the audience. 

The Tuesday Musicale held its first 
meeting of the year on Nov. 3 at the 
Institute of Arts. A large audience 
listened to a well-planned recital. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave the 
first of four concerts at the Women’s 
City Club, on Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 4. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was heard 
as pianist in the Brahms Quintet in F 
Minor. The other numbers were the 
Mozart Quartet in D Major and two 
movements from Debussy’s Quartet. 
The auditorium was packed. 

The American Little Symphony, Val- 
bert P. Coffey conducting, gave its first 
program of the year on the evening 
of. Nov. 6 in the Institute of Arts. The 
organization made a distinct hit. It 
is composed of twenty members of the 
Detroit Symphony, all being either 
American-born or American-trained 
musicians. HERMAN WISE 





Howard E. Potter Appointed Treasurer 
for McCormack’s New England Tour 


D. F. McSweeney, personal manager 
for John McCormack, has appointed 
Howard E. Potter to act as treasurer 
for the noted tenor’s tour of New Eng- 
land this autumn. At the conclusion of 
this engagement, Mr. Potter will act 
as treasurer for Mary Wigman’s trans- 
continental tour under the manage- 
ment of S. Hurok. 





Rob Roy Peery Joins Publishing Staff 
of Theodore Presser Co. 


Rob Roy Peery, composer, has re- 
cently become a member of the publish- 
ing department of the Theodore 
Pregger Co. in Philadelphia. 
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THERE is one way to pro- 
test against the elimination of 
LIVING MUSIC from the 
theatre: Add your voice to 
those of millions who have 
the Music Defense sear 


League. It costs nothing, 


joined 
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Music from the Theatre. 
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New York Music Lovers 
Have Fortnight of Ex- 
cellent Concerts and Re- 
citals by Artists of Prom- 
inence and Debutants of 
Promise—Elisabeth Schu- 
mann Welcomed After 
Ten Years’ Absence — 
Rachmaninoff Draws 
Throng — Elshuco Trio 
Starts Series 


USIC LOVERS have had the op- 

portunity of hearing an unusual 
variety of concerts and recitals during 
the past fortnight. The Elshuco Trio 
and the Roth Quartet provided ensemble 
programs of well-chosen numbers. The 
Little Singers of Paris, a well-balanced 
male chorus, made an excellent impres- 
sion. McCormack attracted a customary 
throng. Horowitz and Sukoenig were 
well received in first recitals of season. 
Several newcomers proved well worth 
while. 

Richard Tauber, Tenor 


The vogue of Richard Tauber, the 
German tenor, which was firmly estab- 
lished in his American debut in the 
Town Hall on Oct. 28, was sustained in 
his second recital there on the evening 
of Oct. 31. Mr. Tauber gave the same 
program on this occasion, but omitted 
the song “Dein ist mein ganzes Herz” 
by Lehar, because, as he related in a 
brief speech in German, although he 
had the author’s permission to sing it, 
the Shuberts held the American rights 
to the operetta. 

The tenor’s third recital in the same 
hall on Election night, Nov. 3, brought 
an altered program. Three songs by 
Strauss, “Ich trage mein Minne,” 
“Traum’ durch die Dammerung” and 
“Heimliche Aufforderung,” were added 
to the “Dichterliebe” cycle of Schu- 
mann, a Schubert group and popular 
works by Lehar. Many encores were 
given. Mr. Tauber was heard in a sim- 
ilar program in the same hall on the 
evening of Nov. 5 

Mr. Tauber’s next two recitals were 
given in Carnegie Hall, on the evenings 
of Nov. 7 and 8. These programs were 
all-Lehar ones, and were made up of 
numbers from the operettas “Der Czare- 
witch,” “Schén ist die Welt,” “Friede- 
rike,” “Zigeunerliebe” and “Paganini.” 
Large audiences and ringing ovations 
were the rule. 

Conrad Neuger was the efficient ac- 
ecompanist for all these recitals. 
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Concert Span Brings Events of Interest 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 


Jan Smeterlin, pianist, gave the first 
concert of his second American tour in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 6. 

Mr. Smeterlin’s playing was _ re- 
strained, sometimes a trifle too much 
so, but at all times musicianly. The 
Mozart Sonata No. 6, in F. opened the 
program. It was played with good 
tone, but without any particularly orig- 
inal point of view. The Brahms-Paga- 
nini Variations had fire and scintil- 
lance, and their terrific technical de- 
mands were fully met. A Chopin group 
suffered from a trifle too much discre- 
tion, but, aftergall, may not Mr. Sme- 
terlin’s viewpoint have been nearer the 
national one? The F Sharp Impromptu 
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A Large Audience Greeted Elisabeth Schumann 
in a Lieder Program in Town Hall After an 
Absence of a Decade. 


was beautifully presented. The audi- 
ence was especially appreciative of this 
group. 

The final group was of modern pieces 
by Szymanowski (two Mazurkas hav- 
ing their first American hearing), Al- 
beniz and Debussy. J. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


The usual capacity audience greeted 
Sergei Rachmaninoff at his first New 
York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 7. 

The program began with Beethoven’s 
“Les Adieux” Sonata, Op. 8la. Of 
this work he gave a well-considered and 
clearly defined reading, but with the 
more romantic aspects of the music 
kept well in subjection. There followed 
spirited and sparkling performances of 
a Momento Capriccioso by Weber and 
an unfamiliar arrangement by Pauer 
of the well-known Gluck Gavotte. 

The austerity of treatment and tone 
that had been noticeable in the sonata 
was again in-evidence in the playing of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, al- 
though there were compensations in the 
clean-cut manner in which the individ- 
uality of each variation was set forth. 
The singularly sensitive and lyrical 
playing of the second last variation 
was one of the high lights. It was un- 
fortunate that the pianist’s own exten- 
sive and intensive variations on a 
theme by the early Italian Corelli 
should have been placed next for their 
first local hearing even with an inter- 
mission between as, despite the exceed- 





ingly ingenious employment of a wide 
range of the craftsman’s resources, the 
listener was conscious of a surfeit of 
the variation form long before the end 
was reached. The program closed with 
Liszt’s “Eroica” Etude and still more 
tawdry Tarantella, which Mr. Rach- 
maninoff played: with as much enthu- 
siasm and compelling effect as if they 
had been more worthy of his gige: > 


Edward and Jewel Hughes, Pianists 


Edward Hughes and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes gave their annual recital of 
two-piano music in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 7, before a friendly 
audience. 

Two principal works on the program 
were the unfamiliar variations on a 
theme by Schubert, Op. 61, of Alexis 
Hollander, and Rachmaninoff’s Fan- 
tasy, Op. 5. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
played these, as well as pieces by 
Schiitt, Chabrier, Casella, Arensky and 
Debussy’s “In Black and White” with 
their customary musicianship and an 
increased flexibility. They remain two 
of the most pleasurable protagonists in 
this field of growing popularity. F. 


Wiener and Doucet, Pianists 


Jean Wiener and Clément Doucet, ex- 

ponents of two-piano playing, who 
were heard earlier in the season, re- 
appeared in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Nov. 8. 
_ Works by Bach, Chabrier and orig- 
inal and arranged pieces by the two 
players, made up an enjoyable pro- 
gram, which was heard by an audience 
of size. 

The two artists were heard again in 
the same auditorium on the afternoon 
of Nov. 14, in a similar program fea- 
turing Bach, Johann Strauss, Satie and 
modern jazz pieces of interest. D. 


Friends of Music 


The second concert on Nov. 8 by 
the Friends of Music was in the nature 
of a memorial to the late Mrs. Harriet 
Bishop Lanier, its founder and presi- 
dent, who died on Oct. 27. The prompt- 
er’s box was covered with laurel; there 
was also an immense laurel wreath at 
the back of the stage over the heads 
of the chorus. Mr. Bodanzky waved 
down the applause at his entrance, and 
the audience stood silent for a moment 
before the music began. 

The program, already arranged be- 
fore Mrs. Lanier’s untimely death, con- 
sisted _of Bach’s “Actus Tragicus,” 
which is the Cantata “Gotteszeit ist die 
Allerliebste Zeit,” and’ the “Magnifi- 
cat.” The soloists in the first work 
were Marion Telva, contralto; Hans 
Clemens, tenor, and Friedrich Schorr, 





Martha Baird Renewed Excellent Impressions 
of Last Season at Her Recent Carnegie Hall 
Recital. 


baritone. In the second, they were 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Miss Telva, 
Gladys Swarthout, contralto; Mr. Clem- 
ens and Mr. Schorr. Wilfred Pelletier 
was at the organ and Kurt Ruhrseitz 
at the harpsichord. 

The performance of the chorus was 
accurate and its tone good, but there 
was little of elasticity or expression. 
None of the soloists was outstanding in 
either work. H. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


After an absence of a decade, Elisa- 
beth Schumann was heard in a program 
of lieder in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Nov. 8, with her husband, Carl 
Alwin at the piano. 

Mme. Schumann’s singing has always 
been characterized by charm, and this 
quality was again present. Schubert 
formed a large part of the program, 
and in these songs the winsome artist 
was at her best, delivering the lieder 
with restraint and yet with dramatic 
fervor. Three of Schumann’s simpler 
songs were exquisitely sung. Four 
Strauss songs, of which Mme. Schu- 
mann is a distinguished exponent, were 
of especial interest. “Morgen” and 
“Schlechtes Wetter” were the best of 
the group. 

Of the Schubert lieder “Du Bist die 
Ruh’” was outstanding and of the 
Schumann, “Der Nussbaum.” 

The audience, a very large one, was 
highly appreciative and demanded nu- 
merous encores. 


Martha Baird, Pianist 


Martha Baird, American pianist, who 
last season gave a series of four all- 
Chopin recitals in New York, returned 
to give her first program of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 10. Miss Baird repeated the 
twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28. Other- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Mig, 3s ~ eih do years of various re- 
adjustments much _ constructive 
work has been going on in the music 
teaching profession,” declared Edgar 
Schofield, bass-baritone and New York 
teacher and coach. “This has been 
largely owing to the high standards 
made mandatory by the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing.” 

Mr. Schofield, who is a member of 
the Academy, and Edward Johnson, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, were dis- 
cussing the present status of music 
teachers for an interviewer. 

“Yes,” Mr. Johnson agreed, “future 
singers will ‘profess’ more musically 
and culturally if their teachers are first 
made to ‘profess’ to a high standard 
of teaching. 


Need Public Mark of Approval 


“I often wondered why it took so 
long for singing teachers to combine 
and recognize the need of a standard 
which they dared to make public. It 
is only right to know a teacher’s stand- 
ard. All other professions have some 
public mark of approval—the law, 
medicine, and so on. The Academy has 
done fine work in nine years, but it 
should be even better known.” 

“It has become a national reality,” 
replied Mr. Schofield. “Its pronounce- 
ments are especially valuable, deduced 
by compiling the opinions of educators 
all over the country, on some special 
subject each year. This is a fine help 
toward culture and ethics.” 

“Its best work, to my mind,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “is the abstract nature 
of this information. Knowing that no 
one formula is possible, it does not 
believe in trying to standardize meth- 
ods. Individuality of method but uni- 
formity of standard is its aim.” 

“Exactly,” Mr. Schofield affirmed. 
“Of course, the lack in one student may 
be very different from the lack in 
another—for instance, one voice may 
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Advance in Standards of Voice Teaching 
Attributed to America nAcademy Influence 
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Dobkin 


Edgar Schofield, New York Voice Teacher.Who 
Discusses the Influence of the American Acad- 
emy of Teachers of Singing. 

be too tight, the other too relaxed. 

“Individual teachers today must 
maintain the high standard set by the 
Academy in order to hold their own. 
The Academy is very jealous of its 
standards and ethics, and does not hesi- 
tate to enforce them.” 

“It seems to me,” added Mr. John- 
son, “that they are also showing stu- 
dents the difference between authenti- 
cated work and the casual or super- 
ficial sort which some teachers are still 
willing to give to the struggling 
student, who is not far enough ad- 
vanced to judge for himself.” 

“Voice teaching has made great 
strides,” concluded Mr. Schofield. “I be- 
lieve I can say that never in history 
has it reached so high a plane. We 
must look to the Academy for its great 
influence in this advance.” 





SOCIETY TAKES ACTION AGAINST “CUTTING IN” 


Composers, Authors and Publishers Or- 
ganization Endorses Step to Prevent 
Unapproved Exploitation of Works 


The first drastic concrete action taken 
by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers to uphold its 
position and recommendations to its 
members to eliminate the iniquitous 
practice of “cutting in” on songs, was 
taken against the firm of Robbins Mu- 
sic Corporation, one of the foremost 
publishers of music in the country, and 
Fred E. Ahlert and Roy Turk, promi- 
nent writer-members of the Society, at 
a meeting of the board of directors held 
Oct. 29. 

A statement from J. C. Rosenthal, 
general manager of the Society, reads: 

“Since the advent of radio the great- 
est evil that has existed in the music 
industry is the practice of writers and 
publishers ‘cutting in’ singers and or- 
chestra leaders to exploit their works. 
The methods used have been to pay roy- 
alties of so much per copy to the singer 
or orchestra leader to give the song a 
‘preference plug’ over the air. Another 
pernicious activity in connection with 
this practice is to put the name of the 
singer or orchestra leader on songs as 
a co-writer. Another practice is the 
furnishing of special band and orches- 
tra arrangements to the leaders. 

“At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 


Publishers, held in March, 1931, with 
all writer and publisher members pres- 
ent, the unanimous resolution was 
passed by the body condemning this 
practice and the Society immediately 
notified all members to refrain from 
this practice under penalty, charges 
and fines. 

“The charges against Robbins Music 
Corporation, Turk and Ahlert, have 
been placed in the hands of the Society’s 
General Counsel, Nathan Burkan, for 
immediate action.” 

Rubinstein Club Gives First Luncheon- 
Musicale 


At the season’s first luncheon-mu- 
sicale of the Rubinstein Club, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 17, the 
musical program arranged by Estelle 
Liebling proved an interesting one. 
Pearl Dorini, soprano; Betty Poulous, 
contralto; Paul Cadieux, tenor, and 
William Schumann, ’cellist, were heard. 
Miss Liebling furnished accompani- 
ments for the singers. Maurice Nadelle 
was at the piano for Mr. Schumann. 

Voice trials for admission to the free 
Choral School of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will be held this 
month, instead of in January, as in 
past seasons. Requests for audition 
should be addressed by mail only to 
Edoardo Petri, Director of the Choral 
School, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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NINA 


KOSHETZ 


SOPRANO 


Olin Downes (New York Times) 


“This admirable musician has: exceptional versatility, beauty and richness of tone, 
superb command of her resources, style and comprehension, a variety of color, 
breadth and power. The audience applauded her furiously. Nina Koshetz’s own 
song ‘Bells of Home’ is admirable as a musical and dramatic structure.” 

Samuel Chotzinoff (New York) 

“A voice in all its registers like a Stradivarius.” 

Deems Taylor (New York) 

“Nina Koshetz possesses the attributes that set apart a few singers in a generation, 
she shares a gift that distinguishes singers like Jeritza or Chaliapin—call it per- 
sonality, stage presence, artistry. As a composer she showed genuine creative 
talent. Her songs have a force and starkness that suggest earth and spaces, the 
utterances of one who sees and feels simply and greatly.” 

Paris (Recital in June, 1931) 


Candide: “A Gaveau Hall crowded, the stage covered with flowers, she sings with 


such art and taste, voice so seductive, each song seems a ‘chef d'oeuvre. It is a 
triumph!" 

Quotidien: ‘No singer could give such poignant interpretations as Nina Koshetz 
does." 


Paris (Two concerts with the Symphony Orchestra, Champs Elysées Theatre, Pas- 
deloup) October, 1931. 

Excelsior: ‘Our great Nina Koshetz in the best of form. Success most warmly 
demonstrative. Her velvet voice, from top notes, to the lowest register, beautiful, 
expansive, sonorous.” 

The Boulevardier: ‘What a joy to be able to dispense with the usual critical ritual, 
to drink in the sweet simplicity and mature beauty of the art of a Koshetz and of 
a Kreisler! To learn again that music can cast spells, work wondrous charms, 
weave marvelous dreams These twain have the art, or natural birthright of 
charming!" 
Holland—Soloist at two symphony concerts with “Concertgebouw”—October, 1931. 
Nieuwe Rotterdamische Courant: ‘Debut in every point of view—a real triumph. 
A great singer with a warm, young voice, diction above any praise, displayed a 
superior art.” 

Amsterdam Telegraph: “Artistique personality of the very first rank, voice large. 
facile, virtuose and exact, constant perfect purity of one of the most beautiful 
sonority. Our public acclaimed her greatly.” 

Algemeen Handelsblad: ‘“Enthusiastically acclaimed, made an enormous impression, 
voice warm and colorful, careful schooling, an excellent mastership.” 

Returning from Europe recently—Sang in Winnipeg, Canada, and Duluth, Minn. 
The Winnipeg Tribune, Nov. 3, 1931. 

“Nina Koshetz gives great recital here, presents program of tremendous range and 
difficulty, received with an enthusiasm, she touches ecstasy. Voice and training, 
humor as well. Glorious mezza voce, variety of singing, the subtle effects of voice 


color were just phases of an equipment of a very fine artist indeed. Mme. Koshetz 
is of the company of Chaliapine and Gerhardt.” 


Duluth, News Tribune, Nov. 7, 1931. 


“Makes hit with Duluth music lovers, thrills audience. Possessor of one of the most 
beautiful voices we have heard in many seasons, showed equally as fine purity of 
tone, blending of color and exacting intonation.” 


New York Recital—Town Hall, Dec. 6, 1931 


STEINWAY PIANO R.C.A.—VICTOR RECORDS 
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NBC ARTISTS’ SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 
GEORGE ENGLES—Managing Director 
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wise her program ranged from the 
Bach-Busoni C Major Toccata, through 
two sonatas by Scarlatti, Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” excerpts from 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” and three 
Debussy works to Liszt’s Paganini 
Etude No. 6. 

The Scarlatti sonatas brought forth 
some of her most winning pianism, and 
the modern group also was presented in 
a forceful manner. The pleasing qual- 
ities of Miss Baird’s style were to the 
fore in the Schumann work, which in 
this case included the seldom-played 
fourth and fifth “posthumous” varia- 
tions. The audience was large and gen- 
uinely appreciative. M. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


The first of five Sunday evening mu- 
sicales by the New York Chamber Music 
Society was given in‘the Hotel Plaza 
on Nov. 8, with a program of little 
known music. Carolyn Beebe, founder 
and pianist, played with the New York 
String Quartet in Dohnanyi’s early 
Quintet in C Minor, which followed the 
opening work, Beethoven’s Septet in E 
Flat. ; : 

Vittorio Rieti’s Sonata in D Major 
for piano, flute, oboe and bassoon was 
played by Miss Beebe, Authur Lora, 
Bruno Labate and Benjamin Kohon. 
Emma Roberts, mezzo-contralto, sang 
songs by Wolf, Brahms and Strauss, 
accompanied by the wind ensemble of 
the society. The excellent account 
which the artists gave of the interest- 
ing program was met with approval 
from a large audience. F. 


Victor Chenkin, Diseur 


The first of four recitals scheduled 
for New York this season by Victor 
Chenkin was given before a large au- 
dience in the Guild Theatre on the 
evening of Nov. 1. The artist again 
excelled in a wide variety of striking 
character songs, which amused and 
thrilled his audience by turns. The pro- 
gram included a new group of Polish 
songs, in addition to works by Beran- 
ger, and Caucasian, Hebrew and Rus- 
sian folk and soldier numbers. New 
costumes added charm to the list, which 
displayed the familiar finesse of the 
singing actor. Many encores were 
given. Mois Zlatin, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. 
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Apeda 

A second recital was given by Mr. 
Chenkin in the same theatre on the 
following Sunday. M. 


Vasily Romakof, Bass-Baritone 


Vasily Romakof, bass-baritone, made 
his initial New York appearance in con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 9, with Richard Wilens at the 
piano. 

Mr. Romakoff’s voice is a large one, 
typically Russian in character and pro- 
duction. Excerpts from operas, Rus- 
sian, French and Italian, were given 
with a zest that seemed to indicate 
that the singer’s best abilities might be 
in opera rather than in concert. None 
the less, songs by composers of various 
nationalities were well projected to the 
evident delight of his audience. 


Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio, a veteran and 
welcome group in New York halls, 
opened a series of concerts in the En- 
gineering Societies auditorium on the 
evening of Nov. 10. The program, 
which launched the fourteenth season 
of this organization, was opened with 
the Beethoven Trio in B Flat Major, 
played with ripe musicianship by the 
trio members, Karl Kraeuter, violin; 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist. 

The second number, the Quartet in 
C Minor by Gabriel Fauré, enlisted the 
aid of Conrad Held, viola player, in a 
performance of distinguished calibre. 
The delicate art of the French com- 
poser was revealed to its fullest by the 
ensemble. 

As a closing work, the Brahms Trio 
in B Major was given a most satisfy- 
ing performance. It is, seemingly, a 
composition into which the members of 
the trio have entered deeply. At its 
conclusion the audience gave the play- 
ers warm applause. M 


Roth Quartet 


The Roth Quartet, Feri Roth and 
Jené Antal, violins, Ferenc Molnar, vi- 





Concerto in G Major 
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Left, The Elshuco Trio 
Which Opened Its Sea- 
son in an Impressive 
Program. The Mem- 
bers Are Karl Kraeuter, 
Violin; Willem Wil- 
leke, Cello, and Au- 
relio Giorni, Piano 


Right, Maria Jeritza, 
Soloist, in Recent Plaza 
Artistic Morning 


ola, and Albert Van Doorn, ’cello, gave 
their first concert of the season in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 11. 

The program consisted of Boccheri- 
ni’s work in G Minor, that of Brahms 
in C Minor, Op. 51, and that by Bee- 
thoven in F, Op. 59, No. 1. 

The organization took a little time to 
work into the program, but once there, 
played very beautifully. The tone was 
musicianly and smooth, and at all times 
suited to the composition in hand. The 
romanza in the Brahms work was es- 
pecially rewarding. The audience was 
a discriminating one and highly sym- 
pathetic throughout the evening. D. 


Plaza Artistic Mornings 


The program of the first Artistic 
Morning at the Plaza Hotel was given 
on Nov. 5, by Maria Jeritza, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, and Paul Kochanski, 
violinist. 

Mme. Jeritza won high favor with 
the audience in arias from “Le Cid,” 
“Die Todt Stadt” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” and songs by Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Debussy and Hahn. 
Songs in English were Kathleen Man- 
ning’s “In the Luxembourg Gardens” 
and Robert Terry’s “The Answer.” 


With Mr. Kochanski contributing an 
obbligato, she sang the Luzzi “Ave 
Maria.” 


Mr. Kochanski played very beauti- 
fuly numbers by Bach, Mozart, Doh- 
nanyi, Ravel and de Falla, and his own 
“Flight,” dedicated to Lindbergh. Wil- 
fred Pelletier was accompanist for 
Mme. Jeritza, and Pierre Luboshutz for 
Mr. Kochansi. 

The program on Nov. 12 was given 
by Richard Tauber who presented three 
Schubert lieder and a group of his 
Viennese light opera numbers to an in- 
terested audience, and Ruth Breton, 
violinist, who won favor in numbers 
by Tartini, Juon and Wieniawski, and 
technically difficult pieces by Mosz- 
kowski. Conrad Neuger and Walter 
Golde were the accompanists. 

On Nov. 19, Yvonne Gall, soprano; 
George Copeland, pianist, and Adamo 
Didur, bass of the Metropolitan, shared 
the program. Mr. Didur sang arias 
from “Marriage of Figaro,” “Boris 
Godounoff” and “Damnation of Faust.” 
Miss Gall contributed the Jewel Song 
from “Faust,” and songs in French and 
English. Mr. Copeland played two 
groups of old and new works. Celius 
Dougherty and Samuel Chotzinoff were 
the accompanists. 


John Carroll, Baritone 


For his eighth annual recital, given 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 12, John Carroll, baritone, gave a 
well-chosen program beginning with 
three excerpts from “Elijah” and songs 





last including a group of Irish songs. 
In Bemberg’s “Ballade du Désesperé,” 
Mr. Carroll was accompanied by a trio 
composed of Elinor Katlan, violin; 
William De Nike, ’cello, and his regular 
accompanist, Rhea Silberta. “De Halle- 
lujah Rhythm” by Jacques Wolfe had 
its first hearing. 

Mr. Carroll’s singing is familiar. Its 
quality of charm and his abilities in in- 
terpretation were again present and 
awoke unqualified expression of satis- 
faction from his audience. 


Institute of Arts and Letters 


The fifth concert of works by Amer- 
ican composers was given at the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters on 
the evening of Nov. 12. Members of 
the Academy were assisted by a sextet 
from the New York Chamber Music 
Society, Carolyn Beebe and Howard 
Brockway, pianists; the New York 
String Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Stoessel and Ruth Breton, violinists, 
and Harry Rowe Shelley, organist. 

The program included “Fanfare 
d’Orgue,” by Mr. Shelley, with the 
composer at the organ; Foote’s Suite 
in E Major for strings with double 
bass; Brockway’s Sonata in G Minor, 
Op. 9, for Violin and Piano; two move- 
ments from Chadwick’s Quintet in E 
Flat Major; Stoessel’s Suite Antique in 
D Major, and Kroeger’s “Marche Pit- 
toresque for Organ.” D. 


Blanche Anthony, Soprano 


Making her first formal appearance 
in New York, Blanche Anthony, so- 
prano, was heard in recital in Steinway 

(Continued on page 25) 
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(Continued from page 25) 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 13, with 
Stuart Ross at the piano. 

Miss Anthony’s a ing was of un- 
usual interest not y because of a 
well-handled voice of good quality, but 
also for her obvious interpretative 
ability. 

An unfamiliar air from Dr. Arne’s 
“Artaxerxes” began the program, fol- 
lowed by one from Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus.” More modern works of a 
dramatic character were arias from 
“Louise” and “Traviata.” Four of 
Brahms’s nay Psy Songs” were given 
with delightful, varied interpretations. 
The final group was of songs in English 
by Wiener, Stuart Ross, Howard White 
and Charles Huerter. Of these, Mr. 
Ross’s “Maytime” was especially ap- 
plauded. D. 

Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist 


The first of three subscription con- 
certs by Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
took place in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 13, before a crowded 
house. The program, an all-Slavic one, 
was original in makeup. 

The young Russian artist, whose 
playing seems to be rather a matter of 
prodigious control than of emotional 
eloquence, began his program in re- 
strained mood, giving exquisite color- 
ing to Chopin’s Ballade in F Minor, 
the Polonaise Fantasie, the Barcarolle, 
Op. 60, and the Scherzo in B Minor. 
The Barcarolle in particular was a rare 
exhibition of lyrical tone. 

The recital was a steady crescendo, 
through two rather conventional Rach- 
maninoff Etudes Tableaux, Prokofieff’s 
wry Sonata, Op. 28, No. 3 (played with 
surprising clarity and delicacy), and 
Three Mazurkas of original facture by 
Szymanowski, to a fairly electrifying 
performance of excerpts from Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka.” 

The playing of the Stravinsky music 
dazzled by its brilliant tone and 
rhythmic power. At the close the artist 
had a great ovation, and played a half 
dozen encores, including the Chopin 
“Minute” Waltz, the Brahms Waltz in 
A Flat and a “Carmen” Paraphrase, 
until an attendant signified by closing 
the piano that the recital was at an 
end. M 

Ukrainian Trio 


The Ukrainian Trio, composed of 
Roman Prydatkevytch, violinist; Maria 
Hrebentska, soprano, and Olga Tka- 
chuh, pianist, was heard in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 14. The 
players made a very good impression 
in a program including classic works 
and native melodies. Beethoven’s G 
Major Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, was well 
played as were works by Ravel and 
Vaughan Williams. The soprano sang 
songs of Strauss, Marx and Russian 
composers. Works by Bach, Barvinsky 
and Loeffler and a final group of 
Ukrainian folk-songs were given by the 
three artists in pleasing fashion. Miss 
Tkachuh was a capable arypoe. 


Frances Carey Hall, Pianist 


_ Frances Carey Hall, whose playing 
is not unfamiliar to New York concert- 
goers, gave much pleasure to an audi- 
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Harold Bauer, Whose First Appearance of the 
Season Was Greeted by a Capacity Audience 
in the Town Hall. 


ence that filled Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 14. 


Miss Hall’s playing of Schumann’s 
G Minor Sonata was especially satisfy- 
ing and the Mendelssohn Etude, Op. 7, 
was also very well played. A group 
of modern Spanish pieces and others by 
Liszt and Debussy also exhibited the 
pianist’s excellent technique and mu- 
sicianly approach to her numbers. J. 


The Little Singers 


An organization known as the “Little 
Singers from Paris” and consisting of 
members of two French Boy Scout 
troops, under the leadership of Abbé F. 
Maillet, was heard in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 14. 

The program began with a not par- 
ticularly interesting performance of 
Bach’s C Major Organ Fugue by 
Georges Loth. The chorus, in white 
churchly robes, sang four old carols 
and four motets by Des Prés, Palestrina 
and Vittoria and a sixteenth century 
Psalm by Mauduit. The second half of 
the program was of early French songs 
and madrigals and French and Canadian 
folk-songs. 

The chorus was beautifully trained 
technically, and the tone balance ex- 
cellent. Altos of unusual quality added 
much to the sonority. There was an oc- 
casional raspy tone from the trebles in 
fortissimo passages. The secular part 
of the program, which was sung in 
scout uniform, was the more interest- 
ing. H 

William O’Donnell, Tenor 


William O’Donnell, tenor, who has 
sung in many parts of this country as 
well as in Europe, made a successful 
debut in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 15, with Edwin McArthur at 
the piano. 

Mr. O’Donnell used cleverly a voice 
of moderate calibre but agreeable 
quality. His numbers did not make any 
exacting demands on his interpretative 
ability, but the mood of the songs com- 
posing his program was definitely es- 
tablished. The singer’s projections of 
numbers in English by Quilter, Willbye 
and others were especially good. D. 


Harold Bauer, Pianist 


Harold Bauer, pianist, made his first 
appearance of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15. 

The program included the César 
Franck Chorale in A Minor, in the 
artist’s own translation for piano, the 
Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57, of Beetho- 
ven, the very early “David and Goliath” 
Suite of Kuhnau, the little heard Forest 
Scenes of Schumann, to which were 
added compositions of Mattheson, Liszt, 
Ravel and Albeniz. 


The pianist was probably never be- 
fore heard to greater advantage, par- 
ticularly in the Beethoven and the 
Kuhnau descriptive music. 

The recital was distinguished par- 
ticularly by the artist’s prodigality in 
the use of tonal effects. 

The audience received the program 
with uncommon relish, and was turned 
away only by the closing of the cur- 
tains after the third encore. R. K. 


John McCormack, Tenor 


Great song singing had its innings 
when John McCormack gave his first 
New York recital of this season at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, Nov. 15, 
before a capacity audience. In fine 
voice, the famous tenor demonstrated 
once more his outstanding gifts. He 
made such things as Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour,” “The Last Rose of ‘Reumer” 
and “The Rose of Tralee” unforgettable 
examples of pure song, lovely in tone, 
in diction and enunciation. Rachmanin- 
off’s “To the Children,” too, came to as 
moving a hearing as one could wish for, 
a performance unrivalled in our mem- 
ory. 

There were the familiar old “Minne- 
lied” and the Brahms version of the 
folk song “In stiller Nacht,” sung in 
impeccable German; a beautiful bit of 
Handel, “Guardian Angels,” in an ex- 
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NEW YORK 


N. Y. Times: 
: . It is pleasant to record that her play- 
ing was warm, unusually varied in color, 
and characterized by 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
. played with sensitive expressiveness, a 
singing tone and a nice sense of dynamic 
values, 


a fine legato. 


N. Y. American: 

. Her sense of style and | er a 
of the classics were agreeably disclosed. 
N. Y. Telegram: 

. . Miss Ferguson revealed in her favor a 
light and even feathery touch, as well as 
a remarkable digital ease 
N. Y. Eve. Post: 

. . . Two Scarlatti pieces had fluency, grace 
and charm ... Her tone was generally at- 
tractive. 
N. Y. Eve. Sun: 

. She played with good tone, fluent fin- 
ger technic and no little brilliance. 
Her general work had features of charm 
and grace. 
N. Y. Staats-Zeitung: 

. Fay Ferguson met with very fine suc- 
cess and is on the way to the highest pin- 
nacle. 


LONDON 


London Daily Telegraph: 

. Fay Ferguson has genuine artistic im- 
pulses and her playing of ,Chopin had the 
real ‘allure. 


FOR BOOKINGS ADDRESS 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Building, New York 
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quisite seeenqnesees by Samuel Endi- 
cott; Arthur Foote’s fine “Memnon” and 
Parry’ s “There”; a group of Irish folk- 
songs, includin ~ Ry, erbert Hughes 
“first times,” “The Forlorn Queen” and 
the fascinating “The Spanish Lady,” 
the latter winning a repetition, and 
Edwin Schneider’s new arrangement of 
“The Meeting of the Waters,” sung as 
only John McCormack can sing it. At 
the close came encores, of which 
Chaminade’s old “The Little Silver 
Ring” was a touching example of ten- 
der, deeply-felt singing. 

Alfred Boyington, violinist, played 
two groups of solos skillfully and 
Edwin Schneider the accompaniments 
for both artists with artistic taste. He 
had two bows after his appealing song 
“Far Apart.” A. 


Beethoven Association 


At the second concert of the season 
by the Beethoven Association, on Nov. 
16, in the Town Hall, the Little Singers 
from Paris made an unexpected appear- 
ance. Under their regular conductor, 
Abbé Maillet, they sang a motet by 
Vittoria and a group of French folk- 
songs, repeated from the program of 
their New York debut the previous 
Saturday. The remaining artists were 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Alex- 


(Continued on page 34) 





London Morning Post: 
. gave a high spirited reading of the 
Szymanowski Sonata . . A notable fea- 


ture in all her playing was her clear sense of 
phrasing. 
London Daily Express 
. her fine phrasing and sense of rhythm 

brought out the delicate beauties of each 
composition. 
Lendon Eve. Standard: 
... @ pianist of the first order. 
London Rejfe ree 

It is seldom that more attractive piano 
playing has been heard. 
London Era: 

Fay Ferguson has valuable pianistic 


qualities a very beautiful and musical 
touch . . . a natural refinement resulting in 
clean and accurate performance... . 


HOLLAND 


Algemeen Handelsblad (Amsterdam) : 
, Bach was perfectly played. The strik- 
ing qualities of this pianist are her rare 
tone of all shades, well developed rhythmic 
feeling and subtle musicianship. 
Nieuwe Haagsche Courant (The Hague): 

. . There was something very beautiful, 
meditative and _dreamy in the changing ef- 
fects of Miss Ferguson's playing ... How 


noble was her tone production, how excel- 
lent her use of the pedal! 
Maasbode (The Hague): 

. Her playing is forcible as well as 
spiritual. 
Vaderland (The Hague): 
. . » Miss Ferguson’s playing reveals an in- 


teresting personality. 
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VIRGINIA CLUBS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Propose Founding of Chair 
for Folk Research at 
University 


MARION, VaA., Nov. 20.—Musicians 
of the First District, Virginia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, who held their 
annual fall convention at Marion, on 
Nov. 3, passed a resolution indorsing 
a Chair of Folk Research at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as advocated by 
John Powell, composer-pianist. 

A notable feature of the convention 
was the introduction of American folk 
music as a regular part of Federation 
work, through the American Music De- 
partment of the National Federation. 
Mr. Powell addressed the assembly on 
the cultural and musical significance of 
the English-American folk music of 
this region. He explained the impor- 
tance of preserving this music before it 
disappears under modern industrial 
conditions, and traced the influence of 
the Virginia folk festivals in discover- 
ing many tunes and ballads that might 
otherwise have been lost. Mr. Powell 
urged the support of the Federation 
in the proposed Institute of Folk Re- 
search. 

A program of native folk music 
planned by Mrs. John P. Buchanan of 
Marion, chairman of American music, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was presented. Comments were made 
by Mr. Powell on the music, given by 
winners of the White Top Mountain 
Inter-State Folk Music Festival in 
August and others who had appeared 
at the Virginia State Choral Festival 
program last April. 

Following the folk program, a cham- 
ber music concert was given by Lamar 
Stringfield, flutist, composer and re- 
search associate of the Institute of 
Folk Music, University of North Caro- 
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Hart House Quartet Feted in Toronto 
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The Hart House String Quartet, Which Is Giving a Series of Ten Subscription Concerts in 
Toronto in Addition to Making a Coast to Coast Tour 


ORONTO, Nov. 20.—The second con- 

cert of the series by the Hart House 
String Quartet, given in the Hart 
House Theatre on Saturday night, Nov. 
7, attracted a capacity audience. The 
ten concerts had been sold out in ad- 
vance, and the audience was a warmly 
appreciative one. 


The program included Haydn’s D 


Major Quartet, which was played with 
captivating charm; the glorious B Flat 
Major Quartet of Brahms, which gave 
a rare opportunity to Milton Black- 
stone, viola player; and a quartet by 
Mozart. 

The organization will again make a 
tour of the United States, extending 
from coast to coast, in January and 
February. 





lina, with Amy Newcomb, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. Adeline McCall, pianist. The pro- 
gram included classic, modern and folk 
music, with Mr. Stringfield’s ““Mountain 
Sketches” given by request. The lat- 
ter gave a brief exposition of the work 
he has established in the folk research 
at the University ‘of North Carolina. 


At the Business Session 
Julia Fuqua, president of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Music Clubs, was 
heard in an excellent address on State 
Federation objectives. Other speakers 
included Blanche Deal, president of the 
Virginia Music Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Paul Kapp, director of the 
First District; Mrs. John D. Lincoln, 
president of the Marion Music Club; 
Mrs. Marvin Copenhaver, former edu- 

cational chairman, and others. 





Ricci to Give Benefit Recital 
After an absence of a year from the 
concert platform, Ruggiero Ricci, vio- 
linist, will give a Carnegie Hall re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 1, for 
the benefit of the Italian, Welfare 
League. 
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Eva Gauthier Begins Song Conferences 
in New York 


Eva Gauthier, soprano, who has been 
concertizing in Europe for three years, 
has returned to this country and is 
conducting four conferences in musi- 
cal interpretation of French and mod- 
ern songs, similar to a widely noted 
one at L’Ecole Normale de Musique in 
Paris. 

These conferences are held at the 
New School for Social Research and 
began on Thursday, Nov. 12, at 2:30 
p. m. The first three will be devoted 
to criticism of singers who may apply 
for one of the series, and to a group of 
songs by Mme. Gauthier herself. The 
final session will be a complete pro- 
gram by Mme. Gauthier. The public 
may be present at all four. 

Mme. Gauthier’s idea is to give the 
prospective singer the benefit of criti- 
cism, of hearing others criticized, and 
of appearing before an audience. 


Charlotte Lund Opera Company Pre- 
sents “Hansel und Gretel” 


Charlotte Lund presented Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel und Gretel” in the 
Town Hall on the morning of Oct. 31, 
as the first of her series of operatic per- 
formances for children. The cast in- 
cluded Catherine Gollela, Norma Shel- 
man, H. Wellington-Smith, Eleanor 
Eberhardt, Aleta Dore, Adele Epstein 
and Jean Kails. The orchestra was un- 
der the baton of Allan Robbins. 


MAINE CLUBS FORM 
PHILANTHROPIC UNIT 


Department Is Created at 
Rockland Meeting of 
Ruling Board 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 20.—A new de- 
partment, that of the philanthropic 
music committee, was created by the 
beard of management of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs, which met 
in Rockland on Oct. 28 under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Port- 
land. Clara Plummer, president of the 
Ethelbert Nevin Clvb of Sanford- 
Springvale, was named chairman of 
this committee. 


Other appointments included those of 
Mrs. Henry Cobb, chairman of music 
in the home, and of Exilia Blouin of 
Lewiston, chairman for National Music 
Week in Maine. A report of the Bi- 
ennial Convention held in San Fran- 
cisco was given by Julia E. Noyes. 


Announced as the only girls’ band in 
the State, a group of students at the 
Deering High School recently organ- 
ized under the leadership of Frank J. 
Rigby, supervisor of bands for Port- 
land schools. The players made their 
first appearance at the recent State 
Teachers’ Convention held in this city. 


Also featured at the Teachers’ Con- 
vention was the new All-State School 
Orchestra, led by Charles Arthur War- 
ren, supervisor of music for the Bruns- 
wick schools. 

Elaine B. Blouin, dramatic soprano 
of Springvale, and Wesley J. Lewis, 
Portland tenor, were winners in the 
Maine State finals of the Atwater Kent 
National Radio Audition, held over 
Station WCSH. Second places were 
won by Mildred H. Scott, Lewiston so- 
prano, and Clifford H. Ramsdell, bari- 
tone of Springvale. 

Fritz Kreisler was received with en- 
thusiasm by a large audience in City 
Hall on Oct. 9. Carl Lamson accom- 
panied. AROLYN W. JOHNSON. 
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New Artists Heard at the Metropolitan 





LTHOUGH, with the exception of 
“Schwanda,” which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue, no new works 
were added to the Metropolitan’s roster 
during the past fortnight, three new 
artists were heard for the first time. 
These were Max Lorenz, tenor, whose 
debut as Walther in “Meistersinger” 
was a successful one; Marie von Essen, 
American contralto, who appeared as 
Magdalena in the same performance, 
and Carlton Gauld, bass from Indiana, 
who sang Hunding in the season’s first 
“Walkiire.” 


The Season’s First “Bohéme’”’ 


Puccini’s perennial “Bohéme,” in its 
first performance of the season, on 
Nov. 15, drew a large audience to hear 
Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni Martinelli 
as Murger’s famous lovers. The re- 
maining roles were capably filled by 
Messrs. Frigerio, Ananian, Windheim, 
Scotti, Pasero, Malatesta and Coscia, 
and Nanette Guilford. Vincenzo Bel- 
lezza conducted. 

The cast was one of familiar singers 
in familiar parts. Miss Bori and Mr. 
Martinelli were both much applauded 
after their solos in the first act, and 
Miss Guilford for her waltz song. D. 


The “Elixir” Once More 


The first work of comic import at the 
Metropolitan this season was Doni- 
zetti’s “Elisir d’Amore,” heard on the 
evening of Nov. 6. 

Under the baton of Tullio Serafin, 
the familiar cast of last season sang 
the pleasant melodies and romped 
through the bucolic love-idyll with skill. 
Mr. Gigli as Nemorino held the house 
breathless during “Una Furtiva Lagri- 
ma,” and Mr. Pinza, as Dr. Duleamara 
gave as much pleasure by his sonorous 
singing as by his clever buffoonery. 
Editha Fleischer’s Adina was winsome, 
charming and well sung. Mr. De Luca 
was a hilarious Sergeant Belcore, and 
Philine Falco a satisfactory ee 


A Popular “Faust” 


The first popular Saturday Night 
performance, on Nov. 7, was Gounod’s 
“Faust.” Giacomo Lauri-Volpi assumed 
the title role, Giuseppe Danise was Val- 
entine; Ezio Pinza, Mephistopheles; 
Paolo Ananian, Wagner; Queena Ma- 
rio, Marguerite. Pearl Besuner, Siébel, 
Henriette Wakefield, Marthe. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 
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All of the artists were familiar in 
their respective roles. Vocal honors 
went to Mr. Pinza. The performances 
of the remainder of the cast were no 
more than routine. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The first Sunday night concert was 
given on Nov. 8. The artists were 
Leonora Corona, Nanette Guilford and 
Dorothee Manski, sopranos; Dorothea 
Flexer and Faina Petrova, contraltos; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor; and Claudio 
Frigerio, baritone, and Leon Rothier, 
bass. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. The 
entire chorus and orchestra took part. 

There were arias, ensembles and or- 
chestral numbers from “Meistersinger,” 
“Gioconda,” “Flying Dutchman,” “For- 
za del Destino,” “Tannhauser,” “Car- 
men,” “Trovatore” and “Ernani.” J. 


The First “Girl” 


The second week of the opera opened 
with Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” on Nov. 9. Maria Jeritza ap- 
peared in the title role, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Johnson and Giuseppe Danise 
as Rance. The other roles were capa- 
bly filled by Messrs. Tedesco, Pasero, 
Gandolfi, Bada, Gabor, Cehanovsky, 
Paltrinieri, Windheim, Malatesta, Pic- 
co, Ananian, Macpherson, Belleri and 
Mme. Besuner. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. 

The singers succeeded in giving the 
audience the Western atmosphere of 
America. Mme. Jeritza was in fine 
voice, and her acting was superb. Mr. 
Martinelli was convincing in the role 
of Johnson and met with ease the ex- 





Carlo Edwards 


Left, Marie von Essen, American Contralto, Who 
Made Her First Metropolitan Appearance as 
Magdalena in “Meistersinger.” Above, Max 
Lorenz, Heard for the First Time in America, as 
Walther in the Same Performance. Left, Below, 
Carlton Gauld, American Bass, Whose Debut 
Was Made as Hunding in the Season's First 
“Walkiire” 


acting tessitura of the score. At times, 
the orchestra was a bit loud for Mr. 
Danise to surmount, but he negotiated 
the demands of the part well. . 4 


Bori-Lescaut and Gigli-des Grieux 


Massenet’s perennial “Manon” was 
heard for the first time this season on 
the evening of Nov. 11, attracting a 
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large audience. The protagonists of the 
main roles were the same as last sea- 
son, Miss Bori in the name-part, Mr. 
Gigli as des Grieux, and Mr. de Luca as 
Lescaut. The lesser roles were capably 
filled by Mmes. Doninelli, Egener, Gola 
and Flexer, and Messrs. Rothier, Bada, 
Cehanovsky, Ananian, oe and 
Gabor. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 
No i y new angle upon the 
work was brought forth during the 
evening’s proceedings. Mr. Gigli won 
his customary plaudits with the Dream, 
which he sang exceedingly well. Miss 
Bori with both the Gavotte and “Adieu, 
notre petit table” created something of 
a furore with her hearers. The re- 
maining artists were all adequate. H. 


Debuts in “Meistersinger” 


The first “Meistersinger” of the sea- 
son had special interest through the 
debuts of Max Lorenz as Walther von 
Stolzing and of the American contralto, 
Marie von Essen, as Magdalena. 

Mr. Lorenz had an overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic reception by his hearers. 
He revealed a fine, fresh voice, well 
suited for the role, decided acting 
talent and an attractive stage appear- 
ance. The voice itself is resonant and, 
in the main, well produced. Mr. Lorenz 
has a ringing high A, which he dis- 
played with excellent results. His 
“Prize Song” was one of the best per- 
formances of that music heard here in 
many years. He should, however, guard 
against forcing his upper tones. The 
general impression created was that 
he is the best new German tenor who 
has appeared at the Metropolitan in a 
long time. 

Miss von Essen was entirely satis- 
factory, singing her part with marked 
intelligence. As it is not a role that 
displays an artist’s vocal equipment, 
comment on the singer’s purely vocal 
gifts must be deferred until she ap- 

rs in a more revealing part. 

Editha Fleischer’s Eva was not an 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Works of Many Genres Among New Music Issues 
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Four Songs by Christopher Le Fleming 7 
Have Genuine Interest 


A new name in English music is 
Christopher Le Fleming, represented 
by four songs for medium voice—“In 
a Sleepless Night,” “The Hills of 
Heaven,” “To an Isle in the Water” 
and “Sheep Shearing” (London: J. & 
W. Chester, Ltd.). 

Mr. Le Fleming is truly a song com- 
poser of quality. His settings of fine 
poems reveal that. Of the four songs 
the most imposing are “In a Sleepless 
Night” and “The Hills of Heaven,” the 
most appealing his setting of Yeats’s 
“To an Isle in the Water.” In the case 
of “Sheep Shearing” he shows himself 
an expert transcriber of a Dorset folk 
song, in which he has achieved a very 
. fine effect through the use of quite con- 
ag me harmonic bits. 

This young musician should give us 
much that is engaging in years to come, 
judging by this first output, which is in 
many ways notable. 


Four Excellent Piano Transcriptions by 
George Copeland 


George Copeland, the concert pianist, 
has to his credit four admirable pieces 
issued by Riker, Brown & Wellington, 
Inc., in an anonymous Spanish folk 
song “Espafia Cani,” a Corrente and a 
Sarabanda of Corelli and an Adagio by 
Grazioli. Mr. Copeland has arranged 
all four pieces charmingly, none more 
so than the Spanish folk song of un- 
known origin, a fascinating patrol. In 
transcribing the old Italian music, Mr. 
Copeland has wisely kept the thinness 
of their original conception, thus giv- 
ing them to us in the spirit of their 
time, not overdressed for twentieth cen- 
tury audiences. These four composi- 
tions are in Mr. Copeland’s concert 
repertoire. 

_ They are not difficult and will be en- 
Le hon by professional and amateur 
alike. 


Maganini Scores Again 


_Three works by Quinto Maganini are 
his “Sonate Sylvain,” “Cuban Rhapso- 
dy” and “Ornithological Suite” (New 

ork: J. Fischer & Bro.). The first 
mentioned is a piano sonata, couched in 
contemporary language, programmatic 
in content, viz., the movements— 
“Crags,” “Night,” “Daybreak,” “Frogs.” 

Delightful is the suite, for small or- 
chestra, a departure into musical hu- 
mor, which is so woefully negded these 
serious depressing days. Instrumental 
combinations are adroitly arrived at 
and harmonically the piece attracts. 
The movements are “Humming Birds,” 
“At Dusk, a Nightingale Sings in the 
Garden,” “Canonical Cuckoos” and 
“Listen to the Mocking Birds.” 

There is much to admire in the Cu- 
ban Rhapsody for string quartet, 
which is almost the same work as his 
“La Rumba” for orchestra. The string 
quartet version is capital. 


Goossens’s Noteworthy Concertino for 
String Octet 
Of Eugéne Goossens’s Concertino for 


string octet (London: J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd.) we have only this to report: No 
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living composer could write a better 
work for the medium. The strings are 
dazzlingly presented, the thematic de- 
velopment (one theme serves for the 
piece) is startlingly varied and mas- 
terly, and it all comes off as does what- 
ever Mr. Goossens puts his very gifted 
hands on. The work may also be per- 
formed by a string orchestra with 
double basses, indications in the score 
pointing to how this may be done. The 
work has been played often since its 
premiere at a League of Composers’ 
concert in New York. 


Rob Roy Peery Composes an Attractive 
Christmas Cantata 


A Christmas cantata, written with 
excellent musicianship and a keen eye 
to what is practical for small church 
choirs, is Rob Roy Peery’s “Glory to 
God” (New York: M. Witmark & Sons 
—Educational Publications), for chorus 
of mixed voices, with solos for soprano, 
contralto, tenor and bass. 

The text, principally from the Scrip- 





© Harris, London 


Christopher Le Fleming, a New English Com- 
poser Who Has Written Four Poetic Songs 


tures, is well arranged, dealing with the 
season’s familiar events, from the 
chorus’s opening “Glory to God” to its 
final repetition at the close for solo 
quartet and chorus. Prior to that comes 
an interesting treatment of the famous 
“Adeste Fideles,” polyphonically well 
managed and, like the rest of the work, 
eminently singable. Mr. Peery has not 
striven to break new paths in his can- 
tata, but to furnish a pleasing, straight- 
forward work, suitable for church use 
at Christmas. In that he has been de- 
cidedly successful. 


A Melodious Band Number by 
Carl Busch 
Carl Busch never fails to do himself 
credit. This time he has a_ fine, 
healthy, melodious and stirring “Hymn 


and Processional” (Chicago: H. T. Fitz- 
Simons Co.) for band, published with 




















a well made condensed score. So that 
the conductor can see at a glance what 
his players are doing, the score is made 
on four staves. This number is from 
the composer’s choral work, “Liberty 
Memorial Ode,” written for the dedi- 
cation of the Liberty Memorial Monu- 
ment in Kansas City on Armistice Day, 
1926. 


Sonatas by Alexander Steinert and 
Novel Foreign Publications 


Two sonatas, one for piano and one 
for violin and piano, o Alexander 
Steinert, are issued by the Universal 
Edition, Vienna. Mr. Steinert, a Bos- 
tonian, has acquired a fine technique 
and writes with considerable fluency in 
these works. They have much to rec- 
ommend them, especially the violin so- 
nata, dedicated to Paul Kochanski. 
The piano sonata is dedicated to Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. 

There is a very effective piano solo 
version of Kodaly’s “Dances of Maross- 
zek” in C Sharp Minor, a half tone 
lower than the orchestral edition. 
There is no note as to whether it is 





Zoltan Kodaly, Whose “Dances of Marosszek,” 
Originally for Orchestra, Have Been Issued in 


a Piano Version 


the composer’s own piano version, but 
it seems to be the setting of a composer 
rather than that of an arranger. 

Under one cover we find “Three 
Rondos on Folk Tunes” by Béla Barték, 
all three stunning examples by a mas- 
ter modernist. Compare these pieces 
with the affected modernist output and 
see how the real stands out. They are 
not difficult to play. 

A “Toccata in Quarten,” that is, a 
toccata in fourths, and a “Prélude Ex- 
otique,” by a Russian, Julius Isserlis, 
are clever piano music, without very 
much in the way of musical thought 
back of them. Both are for concert 
players. and are effectively set for the 
instrument. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


For the Piano 


Minuetto by Gio. Marco Rutini, 
transcribed and edited by G. Francesco 
Malipiero. A movement by an old 
Florentine composer, which has been 
prepared with expert skill by a present 
day countryman. (Presser.) 

Symphony No. 6 by Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No. 5 by Tchaikovsky. Two 
more superb volumes in the “Analytic 
Symphony Series,” published by Ditson, 
edited and annotated so authoritatively 
by Percy Goetschius. In both cases the 
version for piano is playable by any 
good performer. 

“The Opening of the Piano,” “Dreams 
and Drums,” “Kiddies on the Keys,” 

















“Country Dance.” These are called 
“four picturesque pieces for ambitious 
young pianists” and they are just that. 
Their composer, Nicolas Slonimsky, 
known for his championship of ultra 
modern music, has written them with 
sanity and skill. They are not only 
effective, but each is good music and 
not difficult. Issued by Riker, Brown & 
Wellington, Boston. 

“Finnish Lullaby” by Benoit de 
Térne is a delicious bit in Scandinavian 
style, dedicated to Dai Buell. Excellent 
recital piece, also good for teaching, 
for talented pupils, only. (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 

Scherzo by Oscar Rasbach. The com- 
poser of the very popular song “Trees” 
shows that he can write more signifi- 
cant music than that Kilmer setting. 
He puts to his credit here a first rate 
scherzo in E Major, 5/4 time, worthy 
of a oe on concert programs. (Schir- 
mer. 

Three Interludes (Paris: Editions 
Maurice Senart) for the piano by 
David Barnett are a striking example 
of how excellent a musician one may be 
without revealing any creative gift in 
one’s work. These pieces are admir- 
ably written, are melodically pleasing, 
even adroitly turned harmonically. 
But they only make one wonder the 
more why so young a man as their com- 
poser should at this late day write such 
Brahmsian music. 

A taxing Concert Etude (New York: 
Edwin F. Kalmus) by Richard Wilens 
is one of those compositions which 
sound so much better than they really 
are. This piece is made of fairly 
shoddy material, but it sounds right 
well when skillfully played and is genu- 
inely pianistic. 


For String Quartet 


Tarantella, by Ernest Schelling. A 
good Neapolitan dance movement, 
which sounds well for the four-stringed 
instruments. Score and parts are is- 
sued. (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) 

Madrigal, Scherzo in A Minor. By 
William Comerford Bowden. Two brief 
easy pieces, nicely written, consistently 
planned. They will be found of value 
in developing a quartet style. Score 
and parts are issued. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 





New Music Received 











For the Piano 


“Essentials of Scale Playing.” By 
Mabel Madison Watson (Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co.). “The Guitar 
Player,” “The Young Harp Player.” By 
P. Mondrone. “Hop, Skip and Jump.” 
By Mathilde  Bilbro. “Coronation 
Scene” from “Boris Godounoff.” By M. 
Moussorgsky. Transcribed by Pierre 
Luboshutz. 

“Onward-U pward.” 
win F. Goldman. “Brownies’ Leap- 
Frog.” By Renée Miles. (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.) “Over the Hill- 
top,” “Tinkle of a Waterfall.” By 
Irene Rodgers. “Scale-Playing Studies.” 
By Cuthbert Harris. “Impromptvu- 
Etudes.” By Tryvge Torjussen, Op. 56. 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
“Those Five Fingers.” By Mrs. Crosby 
Adams. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) 

“Technic Tales,” Book II. With sep- 
arate Teacher’s Manual. By Louise 
Robyn. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
“Danses populaires turques.” By Ed- 
gar Manas. (Paris: Edition Maurice 
Senart.) 


March. By Ed- 


Vocal Duets 
A Sacred and Secular Duet Book for 


All Voices. (Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Co.) 
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BROOKLYN FETES 
HADLEY FORCES 


Orchestral Series Begun 
—Opera and Recital 
Events 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 20.—In the Hotel 
St. George concert auditorium on Nov. 
16, the Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Dr. Henry Hadley, inaugu- 
rated its first Brooklyn series of eight 
popular-priced concerts. The event at- 
tracted a very large audience, and am- 
ple success is predicted for the new 
enterprise. The St. George acoustics 
proved most favorable to the orchestra’s 
playing, and special lighting effects by 
a unique “colorama” system added a 
pictorial setting. 

Dr. Hadley’s program included Web- 
er’s “Freischiitz” Overture, Charles 
Maduro’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole” and 
“Scherzo Espagnole” (conducted by the 
composer). Grieg’s Piano Concerto, 
with Eunice Howard as soloist, Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, and 
“Dich Teure Halle” from “Tannhiuser,” 
sung by Julia Peters. The “Meister- 
singer” Prelude closed the program. 

The orchestra, especially in its string 
section, disclosed good tone quality and 
technical élan. A feature of the sea- 
son’s programs will be American com- 
positions and native soloists. The next 
concert is scheduled for Dec. 14. 





Metropolitan Gives “Gioconda” 


Ponselle and Gigli in “Gioconda,” 
second of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
series, drew a large and socially bril- 
liant audience to the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Nov. 17. The cast further in- 
cluded Mmes. Claussen and Petrova, 
and Messrs. Basiola, Pinza, Picco, Pierce, 
Paltrinieri and D’Angelo, Mr. Serafin 
conducting. The performance was vo- 
cally in the grand manner; the audi- 
ence responsive. 

“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” 
(in double bill) were chosen to open 
Brooklyn’s twenty-fourth season by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music on Election Night, 
Nov. 38. Brooklyn opera-lovers re- 
sponded in large number. Singing in 
Humperdinck’s fairy opera where Ina 
Bourskaya and Queena Mario as Hin- 
sel and Gretel, respectively, Dorothee 
Manski as the Witch, Henriette Wake- 
field and Pavel Ludikar as Gertrude 
and Peter. Karl Riedel conducted. 

The “Pagliacci” cast included Mar- 
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tinelli as Canio, Danise as Tonio and 
Fleischer as Nedda with Mr. Bellezza 
conducting. 

The audience gave manifest evidence 
of its delight in the very satisfactory 
quality of singing throughout the eve- 
ning, according individual ovations to 
Messrs. Danise and Martinelli, respec- 
tively, at the conclusion of the Prologue 
and the “Vesti la giubba.” 

Paul Fouquet, pianist, heard in re- 
cital in the Academy’s music hall on 
Nov. 14, disclosed commendable quali- 
ties in a program devoted to compo- 
sitions of the classical, romantic and 
modern schools. 

Victor Chenkin, Russian baritone and 
diseur, interpreted Polish, Caucasian, 
Hebrew and Russian songs, before an 
enthusiastic audience, under Brooklyn 
Institute auspices, on Nov. 13, in the 
Academy music hall. 

A joint recital by Anthony Pesci, 
tenor, and Lois Davidson, soprano, with 
Paul Haeussler at the piano, was given 
at the Central M. E. Church on Nov. 
12, for the benefit of the building fund. 


Iturbi Gives Recital 


José Iturbi’s recital, in the music 
hall of the Academy on Oct. 27, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, attracted a large 
audience. The popular Spanish pian- 
ist’s program included the Brahms Va- 
riations on a Theme by Handel and 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110 (which, 
coincidentally, will reach its 110th 
birthday as a composition this coming 
month.) The second half of the pro- 
gram brought shorter numbers by 
Chopin, Liszt, Ravel, Debussy and de 
Falla. 

The Academy’s opera house was 
crowded, as usual, for Fritz Kreisler’s 
annual recital under Institute sponsor- 
ship, on Oct. 20. Classical purity and 
superlative musicianship, attributes of 
Mr. Kreisler’s style, were once again 
revealed in kis interpretation of violin 
music by Handel, Bach, Mozart, Por- 
pora, Martini, and a group of Kreisler 
transcriptions. Carl Lamson was the 
accompanist. FEeLIx DEYO 


Hempel Heard in Waldorf Musicale 


At Rafael Diaz’s second Wednesday 
Afternoon Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Nov. 18, an interesting pro- 
gram was offered by Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, and Lucienne Radisse, ’cel- 
list. Miss Hempel did most attractive 
singing in her Jenny Lind numbers. 
Miss Radisse proved herself expert in 
her playing of older classics. Edwin 
McArthur provided convincing accom- 
paniments. 








SELECTED PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 








ROY AGNEW Contrasts 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb” 


MARION BAUER, Op. 15, Six Preludes 
An outstanding modern work. 


LEE PATTISON, Told in the Hills 


et 
A piano cycle by a leading Australian composer............00esceececeeeeeeeee $1.00 
EDWARD BALLANTINE, Variations in the Styles of Ten Composers on 


An established masterpiece of tonal humor...............ccccceccccccccsceces 1.00 


Numbers from the set have been performed by 


TR eee ac owe ce cbsducdcectercccccctégebvusne 75 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 286) 
ELLEN COLEMAN, Poems and Pictures 
Played by Smeterlin, SN Sy oe 1.00 
CHARLES DENNEE, Op. 43, Modern Pianoforte Etudes in Waltz Form 
“Musical, melodious, expressed in a refreshing manner.”-—The Musician........ 1.25 


“May prove to be the ‘Woodland Sketches’ of its day. 


D. SEQUEIRA, Fiesta Sevillana. Spanish Suite 
“Here is the real tang and snap of Spanish music.”"—Musical America.......... 1.00 


Who knows?” . 
Musical America $1.00 


Series No. 177) 





TRYGVE TORJUSSEN, Op. 56. 


Impromptu-Etudes 
A new work by this favorite Norwegian composer.............56-cseseceweues .75 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 416) 
A NEW MASTER WORK FOR PIANISTS 
I, PHILIPP, Technical Practice at the Pianoforte 
Planned for half hour periods........... 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 398) 














Boston: 120 Boylston St. 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 








New York: 8 West 40th St. 
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Baritone Emulates French Explorer ~ 
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SURPASREDOPNALEN LETTIEN 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone (Right), in the Garb of La Salle, Famous Explorer, with Adele 
Jahncke, Daughter of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Inaugurating the Line of the American 
Airways from Chicago to New Orleans 


AKING a leaf from the book of the 

famous French explorer La Salle, 
John Charles Thomas, operatic bari- 
tone, recently added pioneering to his 
musical activities. 

Mr. Thomas, having been booked in 
New Orleans for a concert on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9, accepted the invitation 
of the American Airways to make the 
trip from Chicago on Nov. 8, with 
Adele Jahncke, daughter of the Assis- 
tant Secretatry of the Navy (and this 
year’s Mardi Gras Queen), thus in- 
augurating the La Salle Line connect- 
ing Chicago and New Orleans. The 
trip took nine hours, as against 26,340 
by the old-time explorer. 

Thomas and the official party were 
given a royal welcome in Springfield, 


Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., 
Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans by 
representative civic bodies and organi- 
zations. 

This picturesque exploit was an in- 
cident of Mr. Thomas’s_ transconti- 
nental tour, which includes visits to 
seventy-six cities in twenty-seven 
States. The Singer will cover 29,700 
miles—considerably more than the dis- 
tance around the world—in less than 
six months. The tour includes, in addi- 
tion to recitals, appearances as guest 
artist with the Chicago and Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Companies and as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
and Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
radio dates, totaling ninety-seven en- 
gagements for the current season. 








158 West 76th St. 





LEOPOLD 


Has Reopened his Studio 
For the Season 1931-32 


Phone Susquehanna 7-10203 





New York City 
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T. LOUIS, Nov. 20.—At its third 

pair of concerts on Nov. 6 and 7, 
the St. Louis Symphony, under Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, gave the world-premi- 
ere of a Triptyque for string orchestra 
by Alexandre Tansman. Excessively 
modern, the work is strongly rhythmic, 
full of color and advanced harmonies 
and reveals some of the characteristic 
melody of the composer’s native Po- 
land. It is unique, effective and was 
well received. 

A masterly performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Symphonie Pathétique” broke 
the custom of not interrupting the 
movements of a symphony by applause. 
At the end of the third movement the 
audience stamped and shouted until 
Mr. Golschmann signalled the men to 
rise, 

Scipione Guidi, the new concert- 
master, appeared as soloist, playing 
Bruch’s “Fantasia on Scottish Melo- 
dies.” His sweet, singing tone has a 
singular emotional appeal, and he 
plays with rare musicianship, under- 
standing and a skilful technique. Mr. 
Guidi has already proved himself an 
unusually capable concertmaster; he is 
now firmly established here as a solo- 
ist of authority and style. His encore 
was the Gavotte from Bach’s *unac- 
companied E Major Sonata. The pro- 
gram opened with the Overture “Comes 
Autumn Time” by Leo Sowerby. 


Novelty by Ibert Given 


Mr. Golschmann’s second pair of con- 
certs, on Oct. 30 and 31, included the 
“Unfinished” Symphony by Schubert, 
which received a reading memorable 
for its delicacy and feeling. An in- 
teresting novelty played here for the 
first time was the suite of Jacques 
Ibert, “Ports of Call.” 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, the 
soloist, sang the aria, “L’Amero, Saro 
Costante” from “I] Re Pastore” by Mo- 
zart, and a* group of songs which in- 
cluded “Komme doch” by Thuille, “Am 
Bache” by Dvorak and “Hat dich die 
Liebe beriihrt” by Joseph Marx. Miss 
Vreeland’s beautiful voice, under per- 
fect control, and her excellent diction 
gave much enjoyment to hearers. The 
opening number was the Overture to 
“Coriolanus” by Beethoven. The con- 
cert closed with a stirring reading of 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by Dukas. 


Spalding Is Soloist 


The fourth pair of Symphony con- 
certs, on Nov. 18 and 14, had Albert 
Spalding as soloist. To Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony Mr. Golschmann 
gave a reading that showed thorough 
understanding and fine imagination. 
Mr. Spalding played the “Concerto 
Gregoriano” by Respighi in its first 
local hearing. It was most favorably 
received. The violinist’s performance 
was notable for technical perfection 
and purity of tone. He was compelled 
to give two encores. The program 
opened with the “Benvenuto Cellini” 
Overture by Berlioz. 

Fritz Kreisler returned to St. Louis 
in recital on Oct. 30 and again played, 
as he alone can play, the Sonata in D 
Major by Handel, the Mozart Con- 
certo in G Major and other works, in- 
cluding four of his own arrangements. 
He added a number of encores. Carl 
Lamson was a fine collaborator. 

The Principia opened its concert and 
lecture series with a joint recital by 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Olga 
Averino, Russian soprano, in Howard 
Hall on Oct. 16. A program of wide 
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St. Louis Symphony Gives World =“ 


Premiere of Tansman’s Triptyque 





range was given. Particularly well re- 
ceived were “Impromptu-Caprice” by 
Pierné and “Légende” by Reine, played 
by Miss Dilling, and Mozart’s “Deh, 
vieni non tardar,” and a group of Rus- 
sian nursery rhymes, sung by Miss 
Averino. 

The Civic Music League has an- 
nounced that the membership is sold out 
for this year and that there is a waiting 
list for next year’s concerts. George 
Mackey is president of the organiza- 
tion and Alma Cueny is secretary. 

The first concert of the Civic Music 
League series, on Nov. 3, presented 
Mario Chamlee before a capacity audi- 
ence at the Odeon. His fine tenor voice 
was well displayed in a program in- 
cluding songs in German and French, 
the “Dream” aria from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and a group in English that 
included works by Rachmaninoff, Ja- 
cobson, Kramer, Robinson and Car- 
penter. Many encores were demanded. 
Accompaniments were beautifully 
played by Frederick Schauwecker. 

Lawrence Tibbett made his first 
appearance in St. Louis in the College 
Club’s twenty-fifth annual scholarship 
benefit. The house was sold out and 
many chairs occupied the stage. Mr. Tib- 
bett’s versatility was established by the 
wide variety of his program which, 
with the encores, included several op- 
era arias and delightfully chosen songs. 
Stewart Wille was at the piano. 

The Schubert Memorial presented 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, and Ruth 
Posselt, violinist, in a recital at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lionberger Da- 
vis on Sunday evening, Nov. 8. Miss 
Kraeuter showed sincerity and an ex- 
cellent technique in Jeral’s Concerto 
in A Major and other works. Miss 
Posselt delighted with a sizable tone 
and her assured performance of the 
Concerto in D Major by Paganini, with 
the Ondricek cadenza, and other num- 
bers. Both artists gave encores. Paul 
Friess played admirable accompani- 
ments. Susan L. Cost 


HEARD IN ANNIVERSARY 
MUSIC AT CATHEDRAL 





Pietro Yon Arranges Solemn Service 
Marking 15th Centenary of 
Ephesus Council 


A solemn service of music in celebra- 
tion of the fifteenth centenary of the 
General Council of Ephesus was held 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
on the evening of Nov. 16. His Emi- 
rence, Cardinal Hayes, officiated. Pietro 
Yon, organist and musical director, ar- 


.ranged a notable program, assisted by 


the Rev. G. I. Rostagno, choirmaster, 
and Paolo Giaquinto, assistant organ- 
ist. The ensemble of soloists was as- 
sisted by a choir of 120 students of the 
Cathedral College and 140 boy singers. 

Mr. Yon played works by Bossi and 
his own “Hymn of Glory,” following 
the Gregorian Processional,. “Salve 
Mater.” During the service, the music 
sung included motets by Vittoria, Pal- 
estrina, Aichinger and Pagella. The 
Magnificat and Te Deum in a setting 
by Mr. Yon, were given. Leo de 
Hierapolis, E. Cibelli and I. Ferrari 
were the soloists in the latter. J. Van 
Bommel was heard with the choir in 
“Tantum Ergo” by Dubois. Carl Schle- 
gel, bass, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
sang, with the choir and the congrega- 
tion, the recessional hymn, “O Mother 
Blest.” 





Heard in“Boccaccio” 

















Allan Jones, Who Portrayed the Title Role in 
the Suppé Work 





St. Cecilia Club to Give Two Concerts 


The Saint Cecilia Club of 125 women 
singers, now in its twenty-sixth season 
under the leadership of Victor Harris, 
will give two concerts in the Town Hall 
on the evenings of Jan. 26 and April 5. 

In the first concert, the assisting 
soloist will be Herbert Gould, baritone, 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist. In the 
second, John Goss, baritone, and an 
orchestra of Philharmonic-Symphony 
members will appear. 

The programs will include a number 
of works specially composed for the 
club. At the first concert, a revival of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s cantata “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” and at the second 
concert, “The Highwayman” by Deems 
Taylor will be given. 


NOTABLE REVIVAL OF 
“BOCCACCIO” IN ENGLISH 





Charles L. Wagner Produces Tuneful 
Work with Leginska Conducting 
Well-Chosen Cast 


As the first of a series of projected 
revivals of light operas, Charles L. 
Wagner presented Suppé’s “Boccaccio” 
in the New Yorker Theatre on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 17. The production, ex- 
cellent in every way, proved a notable 
one in having the name-part sung by 
a man instead of a woman, and by 
having a woman, Ethel Leginska, con- 
ducting, in place of a man. 

“Boccaccio” was one of the Metropol- 
itan’s successes of last season. — Its last 
performance in “nglish was by the 
Society of American Singers in 1919, 
with Cora Tracy in the title role, its 
first in America, in 1879, with the 
dashing Jeannie Winston. 

The music need not detain us at the 
present time. It remains agreeable and 
vivacious in spite of a slightly ageing 
book, which has been refurbished for 
this production by Bonnell Bennett. 

Mr. Wagner has put on an exceed- 
ingly good production of the work. It 
is dramatically quick and pointed, and 
musically well sung and conducted. 
Allan Jones, who sings the role of the 
naughty story teller of the early 
Renaissance days, does so with dash and 
spirit and makes credible a personage 
who has been difficult to accept here- 
tofore. 

Carlotta King is a beauteous Fia- 
metta who sings well. William Hevu- 
ghan, who has been heard here in 
recital, is not only a capable character- 
actor but a singer of parts. George 
Morgan, as Scalza, also adds much to 
the musical and dramatic sum. Anna 
Hamlin, once of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, makes a charming and vocally 
fine Beatrice, acting with much direct- 
ness as well. The remaining roles 
were capably filled. 

Miss Leginska held the entire pro- 
duction well in hand: and was re- 
sponsible for much of the musical in- 
cisiveness of the production. D. 





Musicale Given at Studio of Thuel 
Burnham 


Thuel Burnham entertained informal- 
ly with a musicale at his studio on the 
evening of Nov. 15. Mlle. Lucienne 
Radisse, French ’cellist, a recent new- 
comer to our shores, was heard. Faith 
Vilas read one of her poems, to an im- 
provisation of Russell Wragg at the 


piano. Mr. Burnham played several 
numbers, which were graciously re- 
ceived. 


Florence Easton Marries 


Florence Easton, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Robert 
Stanley Rogers, a New York broker, 
were married in Bedford, N. Y., on Oct. 
23. Only a few friends attended the 
civil. ceremony. 
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ART SONGS FOR ARTISTS 





By GEORGE R. DYER, JR. 


THE LITTLE GHOSTS (E to F Sharp) 
: Poem by Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 


I STROVE WITH NONE (D to A) 
Poem by Walter Savage Landor 


SWANS (B Nat. to F Sharp) JOY (D Sharp to G) 
Poems by Sara Teasdale 


J. Fiscoer & Bro., 119 West 407TH St., New York 
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Philharmonic Applauded in 
First Concert Under 
Waller 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—The Milwau- 
kee Philharmonic Orchestra opened its 
series Of six concerts most auspiciously 
on Sunday, Nov. 1, in the Pabst The- 
atre before a good-sizedygaudience. The 
orchestra is under the baton of Frank 
Laird Waller, who is in his third season 
as conductor. 

As in the past seasons, the audience 
was extremely responsive to everything 
that the orchestra did. The high point 
of the program was Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony, given what was said to be 
its first performance in the Middle 
West. Mr. Waller succeeded in pilot- 
ing his forces skillfully through this 
work and achieved a high degree of 
unity. 

John Pane-Gasser, tenor, the soloist, 
gave several arias, including “Cielo e 
Mar” from “Gioconda.” His powerful 
voice was easily heard over the or- 
chestra, and he was recalled again and 
again. The orchestra added Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations, Weber’s “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture and Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the last work be- 
ing given with particular swing and 
dash. 

The MacDowell Club Orchestra is 
giving an excellent series of concerts 
at the Art Institute. These events, 
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SEASON BEGUN BY MILWAUKEE FORCES 


free to the public, are supported by sul- 
scription. The orchestra is conducted 
by Pearl Brice. Winogene Hewitt 
Kirchner is the pianist. At the first 
concert of the season works by Wolf- 
Ferrari, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Hugo 
Kaun and other composers were pre- 
sented, 


Duo-Pianists in Debut 


Wiener and Doucet, duo-pianists, 
made a genuine hit at their local debut 
in the Auditorium on Nov. 6. In Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D and a Vivaldi-Bach 
Concerto they exhibited excellent team 
Work. 

Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, 
gave a recital in the Crystal ballroom 
of the Hotel Schroeder on the night of 
Nov. 6 for the members of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association. Greeted 
with enthusiasm, the soprano gave ex- 
amples of the best songs of many coun- 
tries. 

Earlier in the day, Mme. Melius ad- 
dressed the music section of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, and was the guest of 
honor at a dinner. Introduced by Cath- 
erine Pannill Mead, music critic of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, she announced 
that she would give a scholarship to 
the Wisconsin gir] between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty who has the best 
natural voice. Applicants were to he 
heard when she returns to sing for the 
Milwaukee Musical Society and the 
Arion Musical Club on Nov. 24. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





ITURBI IN PROVIDENCE 





Early Winter Recitals Include First 
Event in Faunce House Series 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 20.—José Iturbi, 
pianist, gave a recital in Alumne Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 2 before an 
enthusiastic audience which filled the 
auditorium. The program was the first 
in the Pembroke College Series of the 
season. Mr. Iturbi played two Sona- 
tinas by Domenico Scarlatti, the A 
Major Sonata of Mozart, the A Flat 
Major Sonata of Beethoven, Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini by Brahms, 
Four Pochades Andalouses (first time) 
by Infante, “Jardins sous la pluie” and 
“Poisson d’Or” by Debussy, and 
“Gnomenreigen” and the “Campanella” 
of Liszt. 

Arthur Hitchcock, pianist, member 
of the music faculty at Brown Univer- 
sity, gave a recital on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 1, in the auditorium of the 
new Faunce House at the University. 
The event was the first of a series of 
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musicales planned by the directors of 
the building. 

At the first of the season’s musical 
teas given by the Chopin Club in 
Churchill House on Sunday afternoon, 


Nov. 1, the soloist was George M. 
Tinker, Jr., tenor, with René Viau as 
accompanist. Liszt’s Concerto in E 


Flat Major was played by Mildred 
Bidwell, with Marion MacGregor at 
the second piano. The vocalist, who 
won the National Federation of Music 
Clubs prize last spring, pleased his 
hearers in a wide variety of arias and 
songs. ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





DENVER HEARS GARDEN 





Recital Series Opened with Success in 
Municipal Auditorium 





DENVER, Nov. 2 Mary Garden was 
presented in a recital on Oct. 16, at the 
Municipal Auditorium, as the first at- 
traction in the Greater Artists’ Series. 


Miss Garden pleased the audience by 
her personality and the atmosphere 
which she created for each song. Her 
most popular numbers were “Le Ros- 
signol” by Gretchaninoff, “Serenade” 
by Carpenter and “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise.” Sanford Schlussel 
provided excellent accompaniments and 
played two groups of piano solos, which 
were well received. 

This series, managed by Helen Teats, 
is new to Denver this year and will 
include four more programs, by Doris 
Kenyon and Alfredo San-Malo; Clare 
Clairbert, Walter Gieseking, and 
Harald Kreutzberg. 

Helen Teats presented Agnes Davis, 
soprano, and Forrest Fishell, tenor, in a 
recital at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, on Sept. 28. Miss Davis was 
the winner of the first Atwater-Kent 
contest, and Mr. Fishell has just re- 
turned from five years’ study in Paris. 
Both sang artistically and pleased their 
audience. 

JOHN C. KENDEL 





Frank Laird Waller for the Third Season 
Conductor of the Milwaukee Philharmonic 





Ralph Leopold in Cincinnati Lecture 
Recital 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—Ralph Leo- 
pold, who has appeared here in former 
years, gave one of his interesting piano 
recitals of Wagnerian music, with ex- 
planatory remarks on the “Ring” 
operas, before the Cincinnati Woman’s 
Club on Nov. 6. 

He used his own piano transcriptions 
for performance and was heartily ap- 
plauded. The recital preceded a Wag- 
ner program by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 
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PHILHARMONIC IN 
BALTIMORE EVENT 


Kleiber Leads First of 
Winter Series in 
South 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The first sub- 
scription concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, with Erich 
Kleiber conducting, was given on the 
night of Oct. 25 in the Lyric Theatre. 
The program consisted of extracts from 
Telemann’s “Tafelmusik,” for strings, 
extracts from Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite, 
Ravel’s orchestral adaptation of his 
early Menuet, and Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. The local series of con- 
certs is under the management of the 
T. Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist and mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music Faculty, was the soloist at the 
second recital of the artists’ series on 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 30. A program 
of Chopin compositions was presented 
with technical skill and a brilliant 
style throughout. 


Virginia Powell Harriss, formerly 
music-critic of the Baltimore Sun, will 
present a group of young artists at 
Cadoa Hall and at the Guild Theatre 
during the season. The first program 
of this series was given on Oct. 27 by 
Grace Arnold, who presented character- 
istic dance interpretations with the as- 
sistance of Mary Finnessey at the 
piano. FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 
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IN SCHOOL AND STUDIO 








Stradivarius Quartet Opens Mannes 
School Series 


A large audience assembled at the 
David Mannes Music School on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 8, for the first concert 
in the fourth annual chamber music 
series, given by the Stradivarius Quar- 
tet and Leopold Mannes, lecturer. The 
program included the Haydn D Minor 
Quartet, Op. 76, No. 2, and the Schu- 
mann F Major, Op. 41, No. 2. 

The second concert was scheduled to 
take place on Nov. 22, when Beethoven’s 
E Minor Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2, was to 
be the work presented in analysis and 
performance. Members of the Stradi- 
varius Quartet are Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Alfred Pochon, Nicholas Moldavan and 
Gerald Warburg. 





Berimen Pupils in Recital 


Five young pianists, pupils of 
Ernesto Berimen, pianist and teacher 
of New York, appeared in a program 
of classical and modern compositions 
at the La Forge-Berimen Studios on 
Nov. 11, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience of pianists and music lovers. 

Mercedes Soler, Blanche Gaillard, 
Mary Frances Berimen, Harold Dart 
and Robert Riotte were the artists. 
The program was chiefly made up of 
works by Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Debussy, Turina and 
Liszt. 

The five young musicians displayed 
excellent training, a well developed 
technique and poetical interpretations. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Artists Heard 


Augusta Newitt, contralto and pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, was presented 
by the Art Centre of the Oranges at 
the Hotel Suburban in East Orange, 
N. J., on the evening of Nov. 2. Miss 
Newitt included on her program songs 
by Buononcini, Paradies, Curran, Kra- 
mer and Rummel. She was received 
most enthusiastically and displayed the 
wide range of her voice to splendid 
advantage. She is soloist of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Orange. 

Walter E. Schiller, bass-baritone, 
was soloist at a concert given at the 
Alexander Avenue Baptist Church in 
the Bronx, on Nov. 13. He was en- 
gaged as soloist for “Ruth,” presented 
by the Clinton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, on Nov. 22. On 
Dec. 16, he will appear as soloist with 
the Downtown Glee Club at its opening 
concert in Carnegie Hall under Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, singing Tchaikovsky’s 
“The Pilgrims,” Morgan’s “Chlorinda” 
and “Eros” by Grieg. Mr. Schiller is 
epee soloist at Trinity Church, New 

ork. 





Estelle Liebling Artists Presented in 
Varied Activities 

Colette D’Arville, mezzo-soprano, 
Lucy Monroe, soprano, and Georgia 
Standing, contralto, sang the roles of 
Carmen, Micaela and Mercedes, re- 
spectively, with the Franco-Italian Op- 
a co on Nov. 6, in Trenton, 


Paul Cadieux, tenor, Pearl Dorini, so- 
prano, and Betty Poulus, contralto, 
were engaged for the Rubinstein Club 
concert on Nov. 17 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Frances Sebel, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for a costume recital in Miami, 
Fla., on Dec. 29. Dorothy Miller, col- 
oratura soprano, sang Martha at the 
Roxy during the week of Oct. 16. Ma- 
rion Costello, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Shuberts for “Arms and 
the Maid.” Rosemary Cameron, colora- 
tura soprano, was heard in the Mad 
Scene and in the Sextet from “Lucia” 
at the Roxy during the week of Oct. 9. 

The following Liebling artists sang 
at the Lakeville Country Club, Great 
Neck, L. L., on Oct. 18: Beatrice Bel- 


kin, Celia Branz, Louise Brown, Aileen 
Clark, Amy Goldsmith, Mabel Jackson, 
Maude Runyan, Paul Cadieux and Nika 
Slautere. 

Wilma Miller, coloratura soprano, 
Lucy Monroe, soprano, Maude Runyan, 
mezzo-soprano, and Sudworth Frasier, 
tenor, were heard on Oct. 19 at the 
Yorkville Celebration at Tammany 
Hall. 

Celia Branz, contralto, sang in the 


McKesson & Robbins Hour over WJZ. 


on Oct. 13 and Nov. 3, and was the fea- 
tured artist over WEAF with the Gor- 
don String Quartet on Nov. 8. ; 
Lucy Monroe, soprano, was soloist 
on the Scott’s Emulsion Hour over 
WABC on Nov. 8, and has been en- 
gaged for the Nov. 11 broadcast of the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Hour over 
WEAF. Mabel Jackson, soprano, was 
soloist on Oct. 18 on the Iodent Hour. 





Kathryn Newman and John Uppman 
Heard in Broadcast 


The third La Forge-Berimen musi- 
cale, over a Columbia chain on Nov. 5, 
featured Kathryn Newman, coloratura 
soprano, and John Uppman, baritone. 

Miss Newman possesses a lovely 
voice of extremely wide range, which 
she uses skillfully. Mr. Uppman’s 
voice is of excellent quality and tonal 
richness. Frank La Forge, at the pi- 
ano, completed an artistic ensemble. 

On the Nov. 12 program, the singers 
were Lorna Doone and Virginia Wil- 
liamson, soprano duetists, the pianist, 
Blanche Gaillard. Beryl Blanche pro- 
vided skilled accompaniments. The 
Misses Williamson have voices of de- 
lightful quality, which blend well. Miss 
Gaillard, who was heard on a previous 
program, again gave evidence of her 
pianistic gifts. 





In Boston Studios 











Boston, Nov. 20.—Two works by lo- 
cal. composers not previously played 
were on the program of a recital of 
pieces for piano and organ by Harold 
Schwab, with which the New England 
Conservatory of Music began its series 
of recitals in Jordan Hall on Oct. 20. 
Mr. Schwab is organist at All Souls 
Church, and teacher at Lasell Semi- 
nary, Auburndale. He gave from the 
manuscript a Fughetta from the Fourth 
Sonata by his instructor, the late 
Henry M. Dunham, and a new work by 
Joseph F. Wagner, conductor of the 
Boston Civic Symphony Orchestra, “On 
the Mountain Side,” from Three Na- 
ture Sketches. Other organ works were 
by Burdett, Chadwick, Reginald Capon, 
organist at Newton, Mass.; Arthur 
Foote and by Carl McKinley, both of 
the Conservatory faculty. Mr. Schwab’s 
piano program consisted of works by 
Bach, Schubert, Toch, Scott, Pick-Man- 
giagalli and Brahms. 

> = x 

The Copley Club Singers, under the 
direction of Pauline Hammond Clark, 
presented the opening program in the 
Lecture and Concert Series of the Bos- 
ton Public Library on Oct. 1. The 
finale was arranged by Mme. Louise 
Duman, teacher of dancing, and the 
pianists were Dolores Rodriguez and 
Lois H. Swett. Assisting were Suzanne 
B. Hector, soprano; Russell Vaughan, 
bass, and Willis E. Blanchard, whistler. 

Mrs. Clark is again teaching voice 
and diction in her Boston studio. 

7 * * 


Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, art- 
ist pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
has been engaged by the Worcester 
Oratorio Society for a performance of 
the “Messiah,” on Dec. 29. Mrs. 
Hankins will also sing the part in the 
Handel and Haydn Society’s per- 
formance on Dec. 20. 





Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano, and Her Teacher, Percy Rector Stephens (in Private Life the Soprano 
is Mrs. Stephens), Go Over a Point of Interpretation 


N unusual honor was recently ac- 
corded Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, when she was requested by 
President and Mrs. Hoover to sing at 
the White House on Dec. 4. 
Miss Vreeland, who is appearing in 
twenty-four concerts in various cities 
this season, including a recent pair of 


solo appearances with the St. Louis 
Symphony, was invited by the Bee- 
thoven Association of New York to ap- 
pear as guest artist in the second 
concert of the season. 

Percy Rector Stephens, who is seen 
here coaching his wife, is the well- 
known New York voice teacher. 





Hudson Basil Carmody, baritone, re- 
turned on Nov. 15 on the Britannic 
after a year and a half of study in 
Munich. He is a graduate pupil of the 
late Dr. George L. Dwyer. 


* * * 


The Longy School of Music at Cam- 
bridge has opened its seventeenth sea- 
son with a greatly increased enroll- 
ment. This year, the open house eve- 
nings, which were inaugurated last sea- 
son, will be held on Tuesdays instead 
of Thursdays. The first was given on 
Oct. 27 by two members of the faculty: 
Rulon Y. Robison, tenor, and Ary 
Dulfer, violinist. Mr. Robison was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Margaret Mason 
and Mr. Dulfer by Recca Brekoff. 
There was a large and appreciative 
audience. A new department of the 
school is an evening choral training 
class under the direction of Howard 
Abell. 


* * * 


Bertha Putney Dudley, with studios 
in this city and Quincy, has been 
studying voice with Louise Homer of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 


* * * 


Longwood Towers, Brookline, opened 
its Twilight Musicales on Nov. 15. The 
artists were Virginia Kinsley, dramatic 
soprano, and the Einar Hansen String 
Quartet. John Herrick, baritone, and 
Mariorie Posselt, violinist, were to be 
heard on Nov. 22. Others in the series 
are: Elsa M. Bottorff, contralto, and 
Glenn N. Kirkpatrick, pianist, Nov. 29; 
Charles E. Boyd, tenor, and Eleanor 
Diemer, ’cellist, Dec. 6; Marion Aubens 


Wise, contralto, and Van Veachton 
Rogers, harpist, Dec. 13, and Mae 
Taylor, soprano, and Lucille Mona- 


ghan, pianist, Dec. 20. 
+ * ~ 


The registrar of the New England 
Conservatory of Music reports a large 
attendance of young people from for- 
eign countries and the insular depen- 
dencies of the United States. In addi- 
tion to pupils from European and 
Canadian centres, there are names 
listed from China, Turkey, Greece, the 
Virgin Islands, the Philippine Islands, 
— Japan and many other distant 
ands. 





In Chicago Studios’ 








CuHIcAGo, Nov. 20.—Renée Engel- 
Lidge, pianist, has joined the faculty 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Mme. 
Engel-Lidge, a graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Music of Budapest, gave a 
recital in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel on Nov. 2, for the 
Lake View Musical Society. 

* * * 

Mu Pi Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon presented Clara Thurston, harpist, 
Lucille Manker, pianist, Nesta Smith, 
violinist, and Jeanne Shepard, soprano, 
in recital on a recent Sunday afternoon 
in Diana Court Salon. Mildred Huls 
and Alvena Reckzeh were accompan- 
ists. * * 


Cara Verson, pianist, gave a mu- 
sicale and tea in her studio in the Fine 
Arts Building on Sunday, Nov. 8. 

* * * 


The Florentine Trio, Maria Michelini, 
violinist, Lidia Ricordati, ’cellist and 
Rose Michelini, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in the Stevens Hotel, under the 
auspices of the committee for the 
Century of Progress Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago in 1933. 

* * * 

The Florence Symphony Orchestra, 
P. Pacini, conductor, gave its annua! 
concert on a recent Sunday afternoon 
at the Germania Club. Selio Lenzi, 
violinist, and Bernice Ecker, soprano, 
accompanied by A. Ricordati, at the 
piano, were the soloists. 

* * * 

Robert Burns, baritone, a student in 
the Chicago Conservatory, won first 
place in the Atwater Kent contest fo. 
the State of Illinois. 

* * * 

Cooperative studios have been opened 
in the W. W. Kimball building, taking 
care of more than a dozen independent 
teachers. Mildred May Rodiger is 
hostess. 
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Music Guild, with Bauer as Head 





CQUAUATTULLAAUU TL AT tune 


AROLD BAUER, pianist, who made 

a fervent plea for the return of 
the amateur to musical life in an imter- 
view in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, has decided to act on his own 
belief and has helped to form the 
Guild of Musical Amateurs in New 
York. 

Its members are society women who 
are interested in making music for 
themselves. Mr. Bauer will act as pres- 
ident and advisor. 

The first meeting was held on Nov. 
16 in the home of Mrs. Charles E. 
Mitchell, with a program by several 
of the members. Helen and Priscilla 
Choate, pianists, played a Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach; Mrs. J. Robert Hewitt 
sang Polish songs and Brahms lieder; 
Mozart’s Trio in E Flat was played 
by Mrs. James H. Perkins, violin; Mrs. 
Howard Brockway, viola, and Mrs. 
Mitchell, piano; and an Arensky Pre- 
lude and Waltz were given by Phyllis 
M. Byrne and Agnes Clark, pianists. 


Music as Self-Expression 


In speaking of the aims of the Guild, 
Mr. Bauer said: 

“Those who love music do not require 
to be told that nothing can replace the 
joy of discovering in it a means for 
self-expression. Immediate, personal 
participation of music-lovers im ‘the 
making of music is not only essential 
to a complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of the art, but it is also im 
dispensable for the maintenance of 
high artistic standards in the com- 
munity.” 

The pianist’s plan for the new or- 
ganization includes the reading of new 
works, reviewing of works already 
played, working out of interpretations, 
and the like. 

It is hoped that other similar groups 
may be formed, so that members will 
merge, combine in various ways, and 
alternately listen and perform. As the 
quality of the presentation grows, 
guests may be invited, and should tick- 
ets be sold for a public concert, Mr. 
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Society Women Unite in Amateur 
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Bawer recwommends the example of the 
Beethowem Association, which devotes 
its profits te purpeses of general music 
Intberest. 

Other members of the Guild, im ad- 
dition tm these who gave the first pro- 
gram, are: 

Pisiints, Mies. Wircent Aster, Mew York; 

ae Beaten, and Mrs. yam _S. 


Philadeipiia. 

Lituse Biagdem Mics. Clarence Mackay, 
Wirs. oni Bngers, Mrs, Arthur Woods 
oo awe. 5 — a 
Turssiin Mss. Leland and 
Rg, — Reg A eg eg a 
—- @e Mienecall and Mrs, ott Wads- 

, Beaten 





BALTIMORE GREETS 
VISITING CHORUS 
Westminster Singers Give 
Concert — Eleabeth 
Schumann Heard 





Batzimens, Nov. 2—The Westmin- 
ster Choir, Jebm Finley Williamson, 
conducter, appeared at the Lyrie on the 
night of New. 5, im a program of re- 
ligiems music, under the sponsorship of 
Wrs. H. E. Talbott Contrapuntal and 
imtricate woice-leadings were skilfully 
projected The program closed with 
the joimt performance of the united lo- 
cal church choirs and the visiting 
group. The effect was sonorous and 
mMowvung. 

A program of much worth was pre- 


sented by DHlisabeth Schumann, so- 
pram of the Viemma Opera, on the 
aftermoon of New. 6 at the Peabody 


Comservatery of Music. Schubert, 
Schumanm amd Strauss lieder were pre- 
sented witth simplicity of style and 
clarity of woeal tome. Carl Alwin, hus- 
band of tthe sim@er, at the piano, gave 
fluent and sympathetic support. 


Che® Series Inaugurated 


The Balitimere Music Club, Mrs. Mar- 
tim W. Garreiitt, president, began its 
ninth seasom ef fortmightly comcerts at 
the Hote] Emmersom Nov. 7 Emma 
Baum, coloratura soprano, and Earl B. 
Lippy, bariiieme, the latter a National 
Pederatiom contiest winner in 1931, were 
the soloists. Frank Bibb, who has 
conthed itthese youmg simgers at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, was 
the ancommpamst. The program was 
arranged by Mrs. G Franklin Onion, 
chairmmam of programs, assisted by Mrs. 
Kdwim J. Gutman. 

The calendar of the club for the sea- 
som imehndes the regular Saturday 
aftermoom programs, given fortnightly, 
and a lectwre course om Wednesday 
mornings at Stieff Hall. The lecturers 
announced are Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
Charles H. Bockhauw, Dr. A. H. Pfund, 
Otte Oritemamm, Louise Criblet, Fred- 
erick Phillip Stieff, Henrietta Baker 
Low, Abram Moses and Mgr. Man- 
neti. 

Chamber Series Opened 


A series of twilight concerts at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art was opened 
by the Musica! Art Quartet on the 
afiermoom of Nov. 9% The players, 
Sascha Jacobsem, Paul Bernard, Louis 
Kaufenam and Marie Rosanoff, had es- 
tablished their claim for serious atten- 
tiem with a similar series of concerts 





Menuhin Hailed in Gewand- 
haus Jubilee Concert 


EIPZIG, Nov. 15.—An un- 

usual ovation was given Ye- 
hudi Menuhin when he appeared 
as soloist with the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra under Bruno Walter 
in two concerts on Nov. 12 and 
i3. These programs were gala 
events, given in observance of the 
orchestra’s one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary. The house was 
sold out for each event more than 
a month in advance. The young 
artist played the Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven Concertos with 
such artistry that he was recalled 
to the platform twenty times, 
and was finally induced to play a 
Bach Sonata as an extra number. 











w sane 


last season. A second program was 
given on Nov. 17. 

Hortense Monath, pianist, appeared 
in Cadoa Hall on Nov. 9 in a program 
that had as novelties a sonata by Alban 
Berg, given its first local performance, 
and a posthumus opus of Schubert, a 
group of German dances. The Berg 
sonata proved highly interesting in its 
substance and was repeated as the final 
number of the program. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, member of 
the faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave the fourth recital 
of the series Friday afternoon, Nov. 15. 
His fine technical equipment and poetic 
style won prolonged applause and he re- 
sponded with an encore. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 
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Corleen Wells Again 
to Sing with Worcester 
Oratorio Society 





Corleen Wells, Soprano, and Member of the 
Voice Faculty at Union Theological Seminary 


Corleen Wells, soprano, has been re- 
engaged to sing in “Messiah” with the 
Worcester Oratorio Society on Dec. 28. 

Miss Wells has been soprano soloist 
for several years at the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York, of which 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson is organist and 
choirmaster. Recently she has been 
appointed to the voice faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary. 








|__Cotamita Columbia Concerts Corporation of 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 25) 





andre Barjansky, ‘cellist; Daniel Bon- 
ade, clarinetist, Leo Ornstein, pianist 
and composer; Marcel Hansotte, pianist, 
and Helen Ernsberger, accompanist. 
Mr. Barjansky played three Bach 
Chorales transcribed by himself for 
iano and ’cello and collaborated with 
r. Ornstein in the latter’s Six Pre- 
ludes for the same instrumental combi- 
nation. A Sonata by Delius, which these 
two artists were to have played, was 
omitted. Miss Vreeland contributed 
the aria from Mozart’s “I] Re Pastore” 
and Schubert’s “Hirt am Felsen” with 
obbligato by Mr. Bonade, singing ex- 
tremely well. Mr. Bonade also, with Mr. 
Hansotte, played Debussy’s Rhapsodie. 
As always, the program was of 
unique interest and was received with 
prolonged applause by the customary 
capacity audience. D. 


Sidney Sukoenig, Pianist 


Repeating the success of his New 
York debut last season, Sidney Su- 
koenig appeared in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 16. 

Mr. Sukoenig presented the difficult 
D’Albert transcription of Bach’s Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C Minor, his own 
arrangement of C. P. E. Bach’s Sixth 
“Prussian” Sonata, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C Major, Op. 53, and shorter pieces 
by Chopin and modern composers. 

In this program of wide variety, the 
pianist displayed an unusually broad 
grasp of his art. The Bach Passacaglia 
and Fugue and the Beethoven were 
done in the best classical manner; the 
Bach Sonata had the atmosphere of its 
era. Modern pieces by Hindemith, 
Respighi and Ravel made a rapid and 
thorough transition to the present day. 

Mr. Sukoenig has grown, obviously, 
since his last hearing. He will prob- 
ably grow still further. 


Doris Madden, Pianist 


Doris Madden, pianist, who has been 
heard before in New York, returned to 
strengthen an already good impression 
in a recital in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 18. 

Miss Madden’s principal number was 
the difficult Brahms-Handel Variations 
which she surmounted with ease and 
contrived to make consistently interest- 
ing. Some of the briefer works of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Bach, which 
opened the program, were given in ex- 
cellent classical style, and a Chopin 
group later on had romantic interest. 
Debussy and Lecuona formed the final 
group. 

Throughout the evening Miss Mad- 
den’s musicianship, assisted by fine 
technical equipment, made the program 
one of striking interest. D. 


VALDES 
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Sidney Sukoenig, Pianist, a Debutant of Last 
Season, Who Was Well Received in a Recent 
Carnegie Hall Recital 





Swastika Quartet 


Hailing from Philadelphia, the Swas- 
tika Quartet returned after two sea- 
sons for a concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 18. The organ- 
ization consists of Gama Gilbert and 
Benjamin Sharlip, violins; Max Aron- 
off, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello. 

Haydn’s Quartet in D Major, Op. 20, 
No. 4, began the program, followed by 
that of Dohnanyi in D Flat. Two 
works in a single movement each, by 
Turina and Wolf completed the pro- 
gram. 

The quartet, while suffering from an 
occasional lack of balance, played with 
spirit and gave musicianly interpreta- 
tions of the works offered. J. 


Marguerite Valdi, Soprano 


Marguerite Valdi, soprano, made her 
American debut in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 19. 

Miss Valdi sang before a very 
friendly audience, and in each group 
its enthusiasm compelled her to repeat 
numbers before she could proceed. Miss 
Valdi has a well-placed voice of warm 
texture which she uses intelligently. 
She also possesses considerable musical 
insight in her interpretations, which 
was a noticeable in her Wolf 
and Marx group. 

The program, a generous one, was 
well chosen, with numbers ranging 
from Lully, Handel and Berlioz to John 
Alden Carpenter and Arnold Bax. 

, a Dougherty was the accompan- 
ist. 
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Other Concerts 


BERNARD PARRONCHI, ’cellist, Oct. 23. 
A program largely of classics well 
played. Concertos by Boccherini and 
Haydn. Tone good. Carl Pascarella, 


accompanist. 


HOCHMAN SPRING ENSEMBLE, Israel 
conductor, 


J. Hochman, assisted by 





Vandamm 

Doris Madden, Australian Pianist, Who Reap- 

peared After Two Years in Recital in Steinway 
Hall 
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Helen Bourne, soprano. Barbizon-Plaza 
Salon, Oct. 27. Ms. works by Hoch- 
man, Grodsky, Arensky, Kramer and 
Ludlow given first American hearing 
in pleasing fashion. The soprano 
showed competence in “Vissi d’Arte” 
and songs by Head, Chasins and 
Kountz. 


HALL JOHNSON NEGRO CHoIR. New 
School of Social Research, Oct. 27. An 
interesting concert of sacred and sec- 
ular works perfectly interpreted. 
“Echoes from ‘The Green Pastures’ ” 
was one group. 


GRACE CASTAGNETTA, pianist, Barbi- 
zon, Nov. 8, afternoon. Interesting pro- 
gram of Mozart (Sonata in D Major), 
Schubert and Chopin, and modern 
works by Chasins, Poulenc and Rach- 
maninoff, competently played. 


ELLENOR CooK, Barbizon-Plaza, Nov. 
8. Second recital of folk-songs, as- 
sisted by Maryann Shelley, pianist, and 
the Barbizon-Plaza Trio, composed of 
Julius Brand, violin, Allan Shulman, 
’cello, and Marjorie Pederson, harp. 
A colorful program, interestingly pre- 
sented. 


LEON KAIROFF, baritone, Henry Street 
Settlement, Nov. 8. Program of Italian, 
Russian, Gypsy and Yiddish songs, and 
an aria from “Ernani.” A _ voice of 
good volume, if not a complete mas- 
tery of production. 


INGA HILL, contralto, Barbizon, Nov. 
10. Brooks Smith, accompanist. Pro- 
gram of Brahms, Scandinavian folk 
songs, and an English group. Good 
voice of brilliant quality. Interpreta- 
tive ability above the average. 


JOSEPHINE JIRAK, contralto, Barbizon- 
Plaza, Nov. 10. Viola Peters, accom- 
panist. Kudisch String Quartet assist- 
ing. A well-trained voice of good qual- 
ity heard to advantage in operatic ex- 
a and songs in German and Eng- 
ish. 


SopH1A DELzA, dancer, Guild The- 
atre, Nov. 15. Novelties done with 
grace, design and personality. There- 
min accompaniment by Gertrude Kar- 
lan in one number; “Dance to 
American Life’ accompanied by the 
composer, Alexander Semmler, and A. 
Weiss, on two pianos. 


Otp Worip Trio, first of Walden 
School Intimate Concerts for Young 
People, Barbizon-Plaza, Nov. 14. Anton 
Rovinsky, Maximilian Rose and David 


Freed playing ancient music on ancient 
instruments with taste and style. 


ELIZABETH THOMAS, contralto, Bar- 
bizon Club, Nov. 17. A good voice of 
fresh quality, style somewhat imma- 
ture. Program in four languages in- 
telligently presented. Walter Golde 
accompanied. 


GLaDys HAHN, soprano, Barbizon- 
Plaza Salon, Nov. 17. Voice of large 
calibre and brilliant timbre. Produc- 
tion occasionally tight. Interpretations 

Dvorak’s “Gypsy Songs” espe- 
cially well done. Archibald Sessions ac- 
companied. 


RAFAEL MERTIS, pianist, Barbizon- 
Plaza, Nov. 17. Promising but as yet 
immature piano-playing. More effec- 
de in romantic than classical num- 

rs. 


Bocta HorsKA, singing-actress, Bar- 
bizon-Plaza, Nov. 15. Program of songs 
and ballads from various European 
countries, strongly reminiscent of 
Yvette Guilbert in content and method 
of presentation. 





Lota and Sarat Lahiri Give Program of 
Unique Interest at New School 


Lota and Sarat Lahiri, exponents of 
Indian music and Oriental dancing, 
were seen and heard in a delightful 
program in the New School for Social 
Research on the evening of Nov. 10. 

Brief explanation made clear to Oc- 
cidental minds the significance of this 
delightful form of art and these to- 
gether with the content of the program 
created an atmosphere which was as 
delightful as it was unique. It is im- 
possible to go into detail with regard 
to the many-sided program, which must 
be seen and heard to be thoroughly en- 
joyed. D. 


Metropolitan Gives “Butterfly” in 
White Plains 


WHITE Ptains, N. Y., Nov. 20.— 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” with 
Maria Miiller and Beniamino Gigli in 
the leading roles, was given as the first 
production of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
second season in the County Centre here 
on the evening of Nov. 13. An audi- 
ence of about 3,000 welcomed the pro- 
duction, very nearly filling the immense 
auditorium and greeting the singers 
with unqualified enthusiasm. 

Mme. Miiller was heard for the first 
time here, as were Giuseppe De Luca, 
the Sharpless, and Ina Bourskaya, the 
Suzuki. Other roles were sung by 
Phradie Wells and Messrs. Bada, D’An- 
gelo, Ananian, Picco and Quintina. 
Giuseppe Sturani conducted. 
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CHORAL ALLIANCE 
DIRECTORS MEET 


New York Conference 
Marked by Symposium 
on Group Singing 


The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Choral and Festival Alliance, of 
which Mrs. William Arms Fisher is 
president, held a meeting at the Barbi- 
zon, New York, on the morning of Nov. 
9, followed by a symposium on choral 
conditions at 8 p. m. that evening. 

The alliance, which has offices in 
Boston, has among its objects the co- 
ordination and raising of standards of 
choral performance by holding festival 
choral meets, to be participated in by 
groups at present unrelated, such as 
oratorio, festival and civic choral so- 
cieties, church choirs and _ racial 
choruses. It is also planned to bring 
foreign choirs here for American festi- 
vals and to send American choirs to 
foreign festivals. 


Notables Take Part 


Other officers of the alliance are: 
Walter Damrosch, honorary president; Dr. 
John Erskine and Herbert Wi 
honorary vice-presidents; Dr. 
Christiansen, Peter C. Lutkin, Dr. T. Ter- 
tius Noble, Albert Stoessel, Dr. John Finley 





Williamson, vice-presidents; Clara Barnes 
Abbott, general secretary; Harriet Steel 
Pickernell, administration secretary, and 


Wilfried Klamroth, treasurer. D. A. Clip- 
inger, George F. Dana, Dr. Hollis Dann, 
t. Howard Hanson, Frederick H. Hay- 

wood, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews, Edgar 

A. Nelson, Hugh Ross, Mrs. Frank A. Sei- 

berling and B. Hamilton Wood are directors 

and advisors. Sir Henry Hadow and Dr. 

W. G. Whittaker are English consultants. 
The —sz board of conductors in- 

cludes Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Wallace Good- 

rich, Eugene Goossens, Henry Hadley, Dr. 

. Nikolai Sokoloff, Frederick Stock. 

Willem van Hoogstraten and Henri Ver- 

brugghen. The board of directors consists 

of choral directors from many parts of the 
country. 


In addition to many of the officers, 
the following attended the symposium: 


Kathryn Anderson, Carolyn Beebe, Gustave 
L. Becker, John Connell, Kenneth S. Clark, 
Franklin Dunham, E. D. Davis, Harold 
Flammer, Elizabeth Beaufort Goodwin, Al- 
bert W. Harned, Harvey W. Hindermyer, 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, Frederick R. Huber, 
Mrs. Jessie Ward Haywood, Walter Henry 
Hall, Horace Johnson, Mrs. Wilfried Klam- 
roth, Paul Kempf, A. Walter Kramer, Ar- 
thur B. Keene, Gladys P. Lyons, Delbert 
L. Loomis, Charles Lautrup, Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, John W. Nor- 
ris, J. Earle Newton, Sigmund Spaeth, Percy 
Rector Stephens, Herbert Shavely Sammond, 
Blanche Skeath, C. M. Tremaine, Sylvia 
Voorhees and Kate A. Wasserscheid. 
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YOUTHFUL PROGRAM ANNOTATOR CONSULTS WITH CONDUCTOR 
Gustave Kobbe II!, Writes the Program Notes for Ernest Schelling’s Children’s Concerts with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
N the programs for the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony Children’s 


Concerts this year are annotations 
written by Gustave Kobbe, III, who has 
for several years won prizes in the 


annual competition for the best note- 
books at the end of the year. 

The young musicologist is seen here 
with Ernest Schelling, conductor of the 
concerts, in the latter’s studio. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY VISITS BUFFALO 


Koussevitzky Opens Local 
Series—Don Cossack 
Choir Heard 


BuFFALO, Nov. 20.—The Boston Sym- 
phony, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
opened the series of four orchestra 
concerts sponsored by the Buffalo Musi- 
cal Foundation, with Marian de ‘Forest 
as secretary-manager, in Elmwood 
Music Hall on the evening of Oct. 26. 
The orchestra gave a program of 
familiar works with such distinction 
and finish as to arouse the large audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. 


That picturesque aggregation, the 


















the viola as well. 





and brilliant interpretation. 





Budapest: (Pesti Naplé, Oct. 18, 1931) 


Hugo Kortschak, the director of the Coolidge concerts, is not only a con- 
ductor of outstanding intelligence but as it seems an excellent artist on 


Graz: (Volksblatt, Oct. 22, 1931) 
Hugo Kortschak gave to this work (Trittico Botticelliano, Respighi) subtle 


Private Studio: 155 East 91st Street—Phone: ATwater 9-7579 


Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, led 
by Serge Jaroff, won plaudits from a 
capacity audience on Oct. 29 in the 
Consistory. The concert was the sec- 
ond of the Philharmonic series, man- 
aged locally by Zorah Berry. 


The Buffalo Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Edward 
Rechlin, organist, of New York, in a 
recital in Calvary Lutheran Church on 
Nov. 2. Mr. Rechlin gave an interest- 
ing program of little-known works by 
Bach and his contemporaries, the latter 
including such almost unknown names 
as Brunkhorst, Hanff, J. P. Kellner and 
Johann Gottfried Walther. 


The Chromatic Club opened its Satur- 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST - CONDUCTOR 
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day afternoon fortnightly recital series 
vn Nov. 7. Florence Ann Reid, con- 
tralto; Isabelle Workman, violinist, a 
former Auer pupil, who has recently 
come to this city, and William J. 
Gomph, pianist, were the performers, 
with Ethyol McMullen as accompanist 
for the singer. The program was one 
of excellence and well presented. It 
comprised the Brahms D Minor Sonata 
and one by Fauré, both for violin and 
piano, an aria from “Rienzi” and a 
song group. A novelty was “The Alba- 
tross” by Kricka, a contemporary Czech 
composer. Mary M. Howarp 





Orchestral Concerts 








(Continued from page 12) 


ube,” and very charming they sounded. 

There were other lilting moments on 
this program—in fact, tunefulness was 
the order of the evening, even in the 
Mahler. We could find no blessing in 
the banal tunes, interminably and tor- 
turously developed, that form the basis 
for his two serenades. 

Most rewarding was the Haydn, in 
which the quartet of soloists played the 
lovely music with virtuosity and aban- 
don against the tuttis of the small 
orchestra. ; 


Brilliant Boston Concert 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
19, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 9.......-.-sseee005 Mahler 
(First Time in New York) 
Nocturnes, ‘‘Nuages” and “Fétes”.. . Debussy 


Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et Chloé”. . Ravel 

This was a lustrous concert, both as 
to playing and to program content. 
For the Mahler, although too long by 
a half-hour, provided some interesting 
moments in thematic treatment, in 
orchestration and in sonorous effective- 
ness. 

Much of it is unbearably dull, and all 
the bruited Mahler faults are there, 
but the Scherzo, at least, went far to 
relieve the tedium. Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance clothed it in glowing tonal 
beauty. 

Debussy’s “Clouds” floated pleasantly 
past, and the panoply of the “Festi- 
vals” dazzled, but it was the Ravel 
music which reached the climax of the 
evening. Mr. Koussevitzkv does this 
swirling, sensuous score with a bril- 
liance and breath-taking virtuosity that 
is unsurpassed. 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00. 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 





RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TOUR WHERE HE CONDUCTED 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRAS AT THE FESTIVAL CONCERTS OF MRS. COOLIDGE 


Works performed included those of Conrad Beck, Paul Hindemith, Francesco Malipiero, 
Friedrich Frischenschlager, Ottorino Respighi 


Frankfurt a/M: (General Anzeiger, Oct. 26, 1931) 


Mrs. Coolidge obtained assurance of careful preparation through cooper- 
ation of the conductor Hugo Kortschak from New York who imbued the 


first two works with firm contour. 


Venice: (Gazetta Di Venezia, Nov. 1, 1931) 


Ritrovari for eleven instruments by Francesco Malipiero—which under 
direction of Hugo Kortschak revealed a profound interpreter and con- 


ductor of singular expressiveness. 
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STOCK CONDUCTS 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Chicago Symphony and 
McCormack Give 
Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 20.—This city’s 
season of orchestral music was opened 
auspiciously at the Pabst Theatre on 
Monday night, Oct. 26, when the Chi- 
cago Symphony provided the first of 
ten concerts under the management of 
Margaret Rice, with Frederick Stock 
again leading his forces. Practically a 
capacity house was present and the ap- 
plause was distinctly warm and hearty. 


Mr. Stock’s forces appear to be in 
mid-season form. The program ranged 
from Bach to Stravinsky. The meat on 
the bill .was the Beethoven Seventh, 
which was delivered with authority and 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS NOTED RECITALISTS 





Frederick Stock, Veteran Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony 





finish. Debussy’s “The Sea” was a 
vague shimmering thing of moods and 
mists as the composer intended, while 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” provided a 
fine contrast to the Debussy number 
preceding. 

John McCormack, tenor, was heard in 
the opening concert of the Civic Con- 
cert Association series at the Audi- 
torium. An immense crowd gathered 
to hear a typical McCormack concert, 
winding up with an Irish group and 
many old favorites, with the crowd 
jamming the platform to get a closer 
look at the famous singer. Sir Hubert 
Parry, Brahms, Foote, Vinci and many 
other composers were represented. Ed- 
win Schneider was again a prominent 
part of the musical picture as accom- 
panist. 


New Concert Series Planned 


A series of four concerts is to be 
given in Milwaukee this season in the 
intimate atmosphere of the Schroeder 
Hotel. The Wisconsin Concert Bureau 
will present Joseph Szigeti as the first 
attraction there, on Dec. 1. Percy 
Grainger will appear on Feb. 23 and the 
Kedroff Quartet on March 18. The se- 
ries will be closed by Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, ’cellist, on April 12. The Wiscon- 
sin Concert Bureau is also sponsoring 
the first Milwaukee appearance of 
Wiener and Doucet, French duo-pian- 
ists. 

Robert Adams Buell attracted a large 
and highly enthusiastic audience in his 
annual piano recital at the Atheneum 
on Oct. 27. Mr. Buell is especially ca- 
pable in setting forth the intimate 
beauty of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century compositions, but he is also at 
home in Brahms and a Mozart sonata. 
Bach and many others were drawn upon 
in a highly diversified program. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Cincinnati Symphony Heard in Indian- 
apolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—The first of 
the subscribed evening series of con- 
certs arranged by Martens Concerts, 
Inc., attracted a large audience to the 
English Theatre on Nov. 9, when the 
Cincinnati Symphony, under Eugene 
Goossens, conductor, played a splendid- 
ly chosen program including the Pre- 
lude to “Meistersinger” by Wagner, the 
“Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart, 
“Iberia” by Debussy, a Roumanian 
Rhapsody by Enesco and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” by Strauss. The continued 
applause after the program indicated 
the enthusiasm of the representative 
audience. P. S. 








Gall Appears in Concert— 
Swedish Festival Is 
Feature 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Yvonne Gall, giv- 
ing a recital in the Studebaker Theatre 
on Nov. 1, is as attractive a figure on 
the concert stage as she is in opera. 


Her vocal art was at all times satis-. 


fying, and the finesse which marked an 
interesting program in its entirety, was 
especially evident in the well selected 
group of French songs. Olga Sandor 
provided excellent accompaniments. 

A Swedish Music Festival at the 
Civic Opera House on Oct. 18 enlisted 
the services of the Chicago Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Ebba Sundstrom; the Chicago 
Swedish Glee Club, directed by H. Wm. 
Nordin, and Alma Peterson, who won 
success with her singing of operatic 
arias and songs. 


One-Hand Pianist Appears 


Don Jonson, one-hand pianist and 
composer and a protege of Paderewski, 
gave a program at Kimball Hall on 
Oct. 27. Though limited to playing 
single notes with the left hand, Mr. 
Jonson’s skill with the right hand and 
his judgment in selecting suitable 
pieces for performance enable him to 
achieve results that are always legiti- 
mate and frequently astonishing. Wil- 
liam Russell, baritone, sang two groups 
of songs by Mr. Jonson, which re- 
vealed an excellent gift for compo- 
sition. 

Frank Brantley, baritone, made a 
favorable impression in a recital at 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 20, with Marx 
Oberndorfer at the piano. The pro- 
gram included an effective song by Mr. 
Oberndorfer, “The Fool.” 


Vasily Romakoff, Russian baritone, 
made his debut at the Playhouse on 
Oct. 25, achieving success by his fine 
voice and intensely dramatic manner of 
delivery. Alexander Aster was at the 
piano. 

Gaylord Browne and Gibson Walters 
gave a program of interesting music, 
ancient and modern, for two violins be- 
fore a large audience at the Civic The- 
atre on Oct. 25. 


Byrdeta Evans, soprano, and Eliza- 
beth Saemann, pianist, were heard in 
a joint recital at Kimball Hall on Oct. 
28. 

Appearances have been made by Fritz 
Kreisler, by Victor Chenkin and Xenia 
Zarina in international folk songs and 
dances, and by Ruth St. Denis, dancer, 
with Wells Hively at the piano. 


McCormack in Recital 


John McCormack sang at the Civic 
Opera House on Oct. 18, delighting a 
large audience with his superlative art. 
Fritz Renk, violinist, was the assisting 
artist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave his first 
recital of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 18. First performance was 
given to the pianist’s Variations on a 
Theme of Corelli. Upon the familiar 
“La Folia” theme the composer has 
erected a work of large proportions, in 
the manner of a chaconne, markedly 
Russian in style, and frequently of im- 
posing pianistic difficulty. 

Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, made 
her first appearance before a large and 
cordial audience at the Studebaker 
Theater on Oct. 18. 

Abbie Mitchell, soprano, sang at the 
Civic Theatre on a recent evening 
a program of Negro music to accom- 
paniments by T. Theodore Taylor. Her 
list of songs included Kurt Pahlen’s 
settings of German texts by Langston 


Hughes and Countee Cullen, Creole folk 
songs, religious and other works. 

Miss Mitchell excelled in the beauty 
and competency of her vocalism, and 
her vivacious and _ intelligent por- 
trayals. She is certainly one of the 
finest living artists of her race. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 





De Paul University Presents Lecture 
Series by Leon Stein 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—The De Paul 
University School of Music is present- 
ing five lectures on “The New Era in 
Music” by Leon Stein on the third Fri- 
day evening of each month. The 
series, opened on Nov. 20, aims to in- 
terpret and analyze contemporary ten- 
dencies and developments in music. 
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American Premiere of “Schwanda’ Proves Delight 


MOM MT 


(Continued from page 5) 

plain that melody today is not what 
we used to call melody. Not the mu- 
sicians shall decide what is melodious, 
what exerts its effect on the hearer’s 
emotions: it is the public, which over 
the years has held dear to its heart 
the great melodic moments of all music 
—opera, symphony, oratorio, song. 

This is what has given “Schwanda” 
its place in the opera repertoire of the 
world. It has done so in spite of some 
of its music being derivative, from 
Smetana at times (and not unnatur- 
ally so), from Rimsky-Korsakoff (the 
elegiac dance at the opening of Scene 
II, Act I), even from Beethoven in 
the scherzo of the hell scene; and the 
instrumentation shows, in addition to 
its personal cast, a heritage from 
Strauss. But underneath it all is the 
ring of a warm, musical nature, un- 
affected by styles of the day, which 
has had the courage to write tunes, 
than which nothing requires more dar- 
ing. That courage has had much to do 
with the opera’s 2000 hearings. 


Performance of High Merit 


The Metropolitan performance had 
great merit. The new German stage 
director, Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard, 
gave evidence of no little imagination 
in the handling of the mise-en-scéne. 
In the hell scene, however, there was 
too much scurrying to and fro at the 
opening. It should have been built 
up gradually to the entrance of Babin- 
sky. Why not bring him down from 
earth on the same elevator which comes 
down at the close of the scene to carry 
up Schwanda and the robber chief? 

The settings by Joseph Urban were 
in his familiar literal manner. One 
shudders to think that, after all that 
has been done in stagecraft, a scenic 
artist can offer us (and the Metropoli- 
tan sanction it) such a colored post- 
card as the opening scene, represent- 
ing Schwanda’s farmyard. 

Mr. Bodanzky had his orchestra firm- 
ly in hand and gave a technically bril- 
liant account of Weinberger’s difficult 
partitur. He allowed the singing voices 
to have their chance. In his hands, 
however, the polka is too quick and the 
chorus in the fugue, backed up by the 
stage band, is too loud to allow the 
important part of the orchestral stretto 
of the fugue to come out. Also in the 
reprise of the “danse tragique” in the 
palace of the queen, he subdues the 
muted brass, which should croak, to a 
pianissimo that makes this accompany- 
ing figure almost inaudible, destroying 
the composer’s intention. 

The dances arranged by August 
Berger were excellent. The singing 
of the chorus, trained by the ever-de- 
pendable Giulio Setti, deserves all 
praise. 


Artists’ Portrayal Commendable 


Mr. Schorr sang the title role better 
than he acted it. He is not its ideal 
interpreter, for it calls for a lighter 
baritone voice and a more graceful, 
rollicking personality. Mme. Miiller as 
Dorota was praiseworthy, Miss Bran- 
zell admirable as the Queen; her rich 
voice sounded beautiful in the “Schau- 
erlich dies Waffenrasseln” at the close 
of her scene. Mr. Laubenthal gave a 
magnificent portrayal of Babinsky, one 
of the.most telling things he has done 
here. In action he was altogether 
worthy, and his singing, save for a few 
high notes in forte, far better than is 
his wont. Mr. Schiitzendorf’s Devil 
is a very capable conception, one that 
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Society was Out in Force at the Opening Night of the Metropolitan Opera. Part of the Gala Throng Which Crowded the House to Hear “Traviata” 
Sung by a Cast Including Rosa Ponselle, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi and Giuseppe De Luca, under the Baton of Tullio Serafin, Is Here Shown. 


would be even better were he to begin 
it more calmly and develop it as the 
scene unfolds. Mr. Andresen was sat- 
isfying as the Sorcerer. As his disciple 
Mr. Windheim does an excellent com- 
edy bit. 

It is unfortunate that the manage- 
ment has prescribed (or permitted?) 
such examples of the vernacular as his 
“This is Mr. Babinsky himself” on that 


gentleman’s entrance and Babinsky’s 
English comment, “Not so bad!” on 
taking a drink. After all, this opera, 
though light, is not operetta. Herr 
Brod’s text should be respected. The 
altering of the Devil’s text to read 
“Es ist mir vorgekommen dass es 
atonal geklungen hat” (“It occurred 
to me that it sounded atonal’’), instead 
of the original “dass es so falsch ge- 





Opinions of New York Daily 
Newspaper Reviewers 


Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Tribune—‘‘Wein- 
berger has turned these joyous fantasies into a 
music of extraordinary zest and gaiety and fre- 
quent charm. He has written in the style of 
Bohemian folksong ... His score is spontane- 
ous yet learned . . . the music is admirably 
scored. . . . One need not feel called upon to 
proclaim a masterpiece .. . there are banal and 
pretty-pretty pages . . . and sometimes the in- 
vention flags or Weinberger remembers too 
vividly his betters. But music that pretends 
so little and achieves so much .. . deserves 
well of the most pernickety.” 

W. J. Henderson in the Sun—‘“The score is the 
creation of a sound musician... . ‘Schwanda’ 
is generally good theatre, is a good spectacle, 
has a bright and communicative spirit .. . ex- 
cept in the recitatives the whole score is written 
with an élan, an unction and a gaiety of mood 
altogether felicitous. The fact that scholarship 
and technical mastery are found on almost 
every page will not force itself upon the atten- 
tion of the typical opera goer.” 

Olin Downes in the Times—‘“‘Not conspicuous 
for themes of originality, but it is delightfully 
spiced with folk melodies, and is written with 
much swing and esprit and brilliant technique 
. ».. The symphonic interludes . . . represent 
orchestral workmanship admirably adapted for 
the purposes of the lyric theatre in the lighter 
vein.” 

Oscar Thompson in the Evening Post—‘Jaromir 
Weinberger’s peculiar blend of the naive, the 
highly sophisticated, the ironic and the academic 


may be said to have rung another bell . . . the 
most attractive and satisfying combination of 
virtuoso craftsmanship and engaging melody 
since the Strauss ‘Rosenkavalier’ . . . often what 
lies behind brilliant effect is neither very origi- 
nal or thematically engrossing . . . but it ac- 
complishes its mission. Moreover, it has bite 
. . » the several interludes are beautiful examples 
of craftsmanship united with almost popular 
melody.”’ 

Pitts Sanborn in the World-Telegram—‘“A score 
overflowing with catchy music and a fantasti- 
cally entertaining play. .. . The music is eclec- 
tic and by no means radical ... as a whole 
has verve, impetuosity, and engaging tuneful- 
ness. 

Deems Taylor in the American—‘The music is 
unflaggingly gay and tuneful, skipping arm in 
arm with the action, content, Ruth-like, to go 
whither the latter goes, without attempting to 
comment upon the turn of events or heighten 
whatever emotional implications the story might 
have. In general, it might be fair to say that 
the composer is happiest when his characters 
are. . . . His music has color and appropriate- 
ness, but it possesses surprisingly little descrip- 
tive power.” 

Joachim H. Meyer in the Staats-Zeitung und 
Herold—Weinberger has mined the rich folk 
treasure which was available. . . and has clothed 
it in a new orchestral garb. . . . He has also 
derived some weaknesses from his schooling—- 
a certain over-use of harmonization and: a too 
great store of thematic material. ... As a 
whole, this music, in spite of its eclecticism, is 
so much of one piece and is so well held to- 
gether in the larger forms, so rich in color and 
so full of rhythmic appeal and musical instinct 
that its success is quite understandable. 


klungen hat” (“that it sounded false’), 
to poke fun at the ultra-modernists, is 
the Metropolitan’s doing, not that of 
Brod or Weinberger. And isn’t the joke 
on the Metropolitan? For when the 
devil plays on Schwanda’s pipes, the 
orchestra plays a brief version of the 
polka set simultaneously in B Flat 
Major and F Sharp Minor. That’s 
polytonal, not atonal! 








Opéra-C omique and Chicago 
Opera to Exchange 
Artists 


N agreement has been estab- 

lished between the Paris 
Opéra-Comique and the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, with a 
view to assuring an exchange of 
artists and artistic training be- 
tween the two theatres, as the 
result of cooperation between 
Louis Masson, director of the 
French opera house and Herbert 
Witherspoon, head of the Chicago 
Opera. 

It is probable that a troupe 
from the Opéra-Comique will 
give a series of performances of 
famous French comic operas of 
the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies at the Chicago Century of 
Progress Fair, in 1933 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS Philadelphia Applauds “Schwanda” 


FOUR LEADERS 


Hadley, Kleiber, Ormandy 
and Reiner Conduct 
Orchestras 


eS Nov. 20.— The 
fortnight has brought appearances 
by a galaxy of orchestral conductors, 
inclusive of Eugene Ormandy, Henry 
Hadley, Fritz Reiner, Erich Kleiber. 

Mr. Ormandy, in the final week of his 
engagement as “pinch-hitter” for Ar- 
turo Toscanini; on Nov. 6-7, offered 
Philadelphia Orchestra audiences the 
Beethoven Seventh, the Stravinsky 
“Fire Bird” Suite, the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music, and De- 
bussy’s “The Afternoon of a Faun.” 

Very notable was his command of 
rhythm in these varied numbers. The 
Seventh in particular was a thing of 
beauty. He also gave an all-Russian 
program including the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky, on Nov. 4, for 
the Philadelphia Forum. Both of his 
appearances added much to the popu- 
larity he has attained in a brief time. 

On Sunday, Nov. 8, the Pennsyl- 
vania Symphony Orchestra gave the 
second program of its series at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, with Dr. Hadley on the 
podium. A feature was the conduc- 
tor’s atmospheric orchestral rhapsody, 
based on Joseph Rodman Drake’s “The 
Culprit Fay.” He opened his program 
with a fine performance of the Brahms 
F Major Symphony. The orchestra, 
now in its second year, showed signs of 
strengthening since this leader as- 
sumed the responsibilities. 

At the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra concert of Nov. 9, Mr. Kleiber 
revived the rarely - given First Sym- 
phony by Weber. He introduced here 
the “Little Theatre Suite” of Ernst 
Toch, music of excellent quality in the 
modern idiom, and very beautifully 
played. José Iturbi, the soloist, gave a 
remarkably lovely reading of the Mo- 
zart E Flat Major Concerto. 

Mr. Reiner made his first winter ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, since his engagement some time 
ago, on Nov. 13 and 14, conducting a 
most delectable version of the Mozart G 
Minor Symphony. The Beethoven “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3 led off, and the 
final number was the Strauss “Don 
Juan.” For a novelty, Mr. Reiner in- 
troduced to Philadelphians a charming 
overture to Toch’s “The Fan.” 

W. R. MurPHY 








HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.— The 
first hearing in this city—and the 
second performance in America—of 
Jaromir Weinberger’s folk opera, 


_ “Schwanda,” was given by the Metro- 


politan Opera Company in its regular 
series here on Nov. 11. The original 
New York cast appeared, with Artur 
Bodanzky conducting. The opera had 
a hearty welcome for its many merits 
of comedy and score. 


A distinguished performance of 
“Madame Butterfly” was given in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 5 by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
featuring the Japanese prima donna, 
Hitzi Koyke. She gave a convincingly 
dramatic and pathetic presentation of 
the heroine and sang gloriously. Dimi- 
tri Onofrei made his initial appearance 
of the season as Pinkerton, singing 
with much beauty of tone. Nelson 
Eddy, who has been added to the bari- 
tones of the company, this year, offered 
the best Sharpless seen here for many 
seasons, presenting a truly American 
consul. Despite indisposition, Mr. 
Eddy sang very well, giving no indica- 
tion of his discomfort. Ivan Steschenko 
was a theatrically effective Bonze. Al- 
bert Mahler made Goro less of the 
comic personage he is sometimes rep- 
resented and more the self-seeking 
plotter. The Suzuki of Paceli Diamond 
was another admirable contribution. 
The other roles were assumed by Helen 
Jepson, Walter Vassar and Abrasha 
Robofsky. Alberto Bimboni made a 
most successful bow with the company 
as conductor, reading the glowing Puc- 
cinian pages with fervid recognition of 
their melody. 


“Traviata Sung” 


The “Traviata” production of the 
company on Nov. 12 was signalized by 
the seasonal advent of Josephine Luc- 
chese in the title role, and the return 
to the company after three years 
abroad of Robert Steel, who was the 
Germont pére. Mme. Lucchese nego- 
tiated the coloratura arias with flexi- 
bility, clarity and fidelity to pitch. Mr. 
Steel made a very effective elder Ger- 
mont, one of the fine features of the 
performance being his “Di Provenza il 
Mar.” Mr. Onofrei, the Alfredo, sang 
with opulence of tone. Others in the 
cast who achieved excellent results 
were Albert Mahler, Helen Jepson, Pa- 
celi Diamond, Conrad Thibault, Abra- 
sha Robofsky, Enrico Giovanni and 
Alessandro Angelucci. Mr. Bimboni, 
conducting, reinforced the favorable 





Alberto Bimboni, Composer and Conductor, 
Who Made a Successful Debut as Leader o/ 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


impression created by his appearance 
the previous week. 

The fourth season of free chamber 
music concerts by artist students of the 
Curtis Institute was given in the Great 
Hall of the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art on Sunday evening, Nov. 8. These 
«concerts are made possible through the 
cooperation of Mrs. Mary Louise Cur- 
tis Bok, president of the Institute, and 
are under the direction of Dr. Louis 
Bailly, head of the chamber music de- 
partment there. The program was pre- 
sented by the Casimir Quartet, consist- 
ing of Paul Gershman and Philip 
Frank, violins; Leon Frengut, viola, 
and Frank Miller, ’cello, assisted by 
Genia Wilkomirska, soprano, and Jean- 
Marie Robinault. The Casimirs were 
heard in a well-balanced performance 
of the Beethoven Quartet in F Major, 
Op. 18, No. 1, and also in an interest- 
ing novelty, Three Songs for Soprano 
and String Quartet by Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, in which Miss Wilkomirska gave 
an effective display. of her vocal talents. 
Mr. Robinault proved himself a pianist 
of parts in his cooperation with the 
quartet in Pierné’s Quintet, Op. 41, for 
strings and piano. 

The opening of the Penn Athletic 
Club Musical Association’s series of 
star artists was on Nov. 13 in the club 
ballroom. Richard Tauber, noted Ger- 
man tenor, lived up to all advance re- 
ports of his artistry. He sang with 
exquisite change of mood and very 
beautiful voicing a group from the 
“Dichterliebe” cycle and a series of 
melodies by Franz Lehar, which proved 
delightful. W. R. MurPHY 


FACULTY POST FOR 
ALBERTO BIMBON| 





Composer Is Named Assistant Professor 
at University of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The ap- 
pointment of Alberto Bimboni, com- 
poser and conductor, as assistant pro- 
fessor of music in the School of Fine 
Arts at the University of Pennsylvania 
was announced on Nov. 3. 

The appointment includes, in addi- 
tion to teaching activities, the conduc- 
torship of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania Choral Society. 

In 1911 Mr. Bimboni came to America 
to conduct, with Giorgio Polacco, the 
tour of the Savage Grand Opera Com- 
pany in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West.” He has been widely active as a 
coach for noted singers. His opera, 
“Winona,” was given its premiere in 
1926 by the Portland, Ore., Opera Com- 
pany and was later presented several 
times in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bimboni was formerly a con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety. In January, 1930, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. He was 
named conductor last year of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, with 
which he made his debut on Nov. 5 in a 
performance of “Madame Butterfly.” 
He is in his second year as conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orpheus Society. 
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WASHINGTON FORCES PLAY FOR CHILDREN 





Kindler Leads Symphonic 
Concert for Young 
People 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Be- 
fore an auditorium well filled with chil- 
dren, the National Symphony Orches- 
tra of Washington, under the baton of 
Hans Kindler, on Nov. 12 presented 
its initial children’s concert. The young 
listeners received the concert with an 
enthusiasm seldom manifested by adult 
audiences. 

Mr. Kindler described from the con- 
ductor’s platform the instruments of 
the orchestra, especially the stringed 
instruments. Before the playing of 
each number, the conductor also de- 
scribed the work and told of the com- 
poser, speaking at length about Bach. 

The numbers presented were the 


Overture to “Freischiitz” by Weber; an 
Air for strings by Bach; the “Arlési- 
enne” Suite of Bizet, and the “Proces- 
sion of the Sardar” by Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off. From the Weber overture, the 
orchestra extracted a rare tonal qual- 
ity. The “Procession of the Sardar,” 
played in a spirited style, literally 
swept the children to their feet. 

The orchestra plans to give children’s 
concerts twice weekly, on Thursday af- 
ternoons and Saturday mornings, in 
the Central High School. The attend- 
ance of the first concert well warrants 
this intention. 

Bori Is Soloist 


With Lucrezia Bori as guest artist, 
the National Symphony presented its 
first Sunday concert in Constitution 
Hall on Nov. 15. The program was 
well received by an audience of nearly 
5000. 


Mme. Bori sang first the lovely aria 
from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Deh vieni non tardar.” Her second 
group consisted of the “Jota” by de 
Falla; “Cantares” by Obradores. a 
Seguidilla, and “Dos Cantares” by Tu- 
rina. She was forced to give three 
encores. Her appearance was made 
possible through an unnamed patron 
of the orchestra. 


The orchestra, under Mr. Kindler, 
played the “Leonore” Overture No. 3 
by Beethoven, the “L’Arlésienne” Suite 
No. 1 of Bizet, the “Chant Russe” by 
Moussorgsky, and the Waltz from 
“Eugene Onegin,” 

Mr. Kindler had arranged the “Chant 
Russe” from the composer’s original 
piece published under the title “Une 
Larme.” Tchaikovsky’s waltz was 
played for the first time in Washington. 
Both numbers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 
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NEWS AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
TO BROADCAST WEEKLY 


Contract Signed for Air Transmissions 
from Opera Stage by NBC Network 


The Metropolitan Opera, after sev- 
eral years of coyness, has at last con- 
sented to let its productions be broad- 
cast, signing a contract with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for 
weekly presentations. 

The date of the opening event has 
not yet been announced, but it is 
scheduled for the near future. 

It is reported that the successful 
broadcasts of the Sunday Philharmonic- 
Symphony concerts from the Metropoli- 
tan stage -have influenced the decision. 
A new type of microphone, capable of 
focusing the voice of a singer moving 
about the stage, will be used. 

Report of the new entente cordiale 
between NBC and the opera have re- 
newed the rumors that Radio City may 
house Gatti-Casazza’s forces after all. 


THREE ROCHESTER SERIES 


Philharmonic and Civic Orchestras and 
School of Music on Air 


Rochester has been unusually active 
in the broadcasting of its musical 
events, with three series of programs 
going out weekly over an NBC chain. 
The Rochester Philharmonic matinees 
are broadcast every Friday at 3.15 
p. m., with guest conductors in charge. 
Henry Hadley was the leader for Nov. 
13, Guy Fraser Harrison for Nov. 20, 
with Charles Naegele as piano soloist. 
Fritz Reiner is to conduct on Dec. 4, 
with George McNabb as piano soloist. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra series 
is continuing under Mr. Harrison on 
Wednesdays at 10 p. m. 

The third series is that of the School 
of Music broadcasts, which began on 
Oct. 28. The first five of these are of 
chamber music. The school symphony 
orchestra will be heard weekly from 
Dec. 2 until spring, under Samuel Belov. 











American Music Heard Over B. B. C. 


An entire program of American com- 
positions was broadcast by B. B. C. 
artists in one of the London Regional 
events on Oct. 29, arranged by Rosalie 
Housman, composer and lecturer. 

Olga Thomas, pianist, played works 
by John Powell and John Alden Car- 
penter. Arnold Matters, baritone, sang 
songs of Edward Ballantine, Griffes, 
Miss Housman, Mr. Carpenter and 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning. Investi- 
gation of the sources of publication of 
this program shows that all of these 
songs were issued by G. Schirmer, Inc., 
with the exception of Miss Housman’s, 
which was published by the Boston 
Music Co. 


Atwater Kent District Contest 


The Northeastern District finals of 
the Atwater Kent Radio Audition were 
to be heard over WEAF on Nov. 23, 
the girls singing at 2 p. m. and the 
boys at 4. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is 
chairman, and the judges are Louise 
Homer, Florence Macbeth, George Fer- 
gusson, Herman Schaad, Victor Harris, 
Frederic Jagel and Harold Milligan. 
Winners were ,to be announced later. 


The Curtis Institute Woodwind En- 
semble will do the Nov. 27 program, 
over the WABC network at 4:45 p. m. 


é ° N IDEA 
g Q. é. eaues that prom- 
ises enlivening moments for radio— 
not to mention more musical in- 
terest, and perhaps a raising of 
standards—was put into practice by 
Erno Rapee the other night. 

In the General Motors “Parade 
of the States,” Oklahoma came into 
view. For this program, Mr. Rapee 
asked D. d’Antalffy, composer at 
the NBC and formerly professor at 
the Budapest Royal Conservatory, 
to compose a little opera to a fa- 
mous Indian legend. 

The miniature work took about 
fifteen minutes to play. It was 
dramatic, rather “Rose-Marie-ish” 
music, capably scored, effective for 
its purpose. 

Now, the idea that was suggested 
to Mr. Rapee by expediency—Ok- 


lahoma seems fairly unyielding 
musical ground—has much wider 
implications. 

Composers of all types should be 
asked to write music especially for 
radio. Only in this way will broad- 
casting develop a musical individ- 
uality of its own. And the benefit 
to musical life, through the stimu- 
lating of creative forces, would be 
enormous. 

Not That music composed thus 
need be of masterpiece propor- 
tions. Mr. d’Antalffy’s little score 
missed that by many degrees, but 
it was pleasant, workmanlike, and 
a novelty. 

How many subjects there are for 
just such treatment! And how they 
would burnish up the dull spots 
that are all too prevalent in the 
schedule of air entertainment! 





Says Articulate Public 
Demand Needed to Raise 
Standards in Broadcasting 








Arthur Bergh, Composer and Former Conductor, 
Who Is a New Radio Executive in the Advertis- 
ing Field 


After nine years as musical super- 
visor and recording director of the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company, Arthur 
Bergh, also known as a composer and 
conductor, has been made head of the 
radio department of Young and Rubi- 
cam, Inc., advertising agency. 

In his position as intermediary be- 
tween the sponsor, who more than often 
“wants what he wants when he wants 
it,” and the radio talent that goes into 
programs, Mr. Bergh feels that radio 
has a long way to go, but that it is on 
the right path. 

“We shall see higher standards in our 
air entertainment only when articulate 
demand from the public is made 
known,” he declared. “ ‘Fan mail’ is the 
only medium for this expression. If 
more people would spend two minutes 
and one cent on a postcard to the sta- 
tion or the sponsor, giving their 
criticism or approval, it would make an 
enormous difference. 

“Stations and sponsors cannot be al- 
truists always. Radio must, by its na- 
ture, satisfy everybody. 

“Generally, the smaller percentage of 
listeners who grumble that there is not 
enough good music on the air are not 


the articulate class. They must be- 
come so. One public protest or com- 
mendation is worth a thousand private 
gruntbles.” 

Mr. Bergh brings valuable musical 
knowledge to his radio position. In 
the early part of his career he was a 
first violinist with the New York Sym- 
phony and the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, and later he conducted three 
seasons of municipal orchestral con- 
certs in Central Park. As a composer 
he is known for incidental music to 
“The Love Cali” and other similar pro- 
ductions, and for his music to Poe’s 
“The Raven,” for David Bispham’s read- 
ing. 


NBC CELEBRATES ITS 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Aylesworth Looks Forward to Radio City 
Coordination in Next Five Years 


Combination of radio, the theatre 
and possibly opera in the new Radio 
City will add to the stature of network 
broadcasting in the next five years, 
according to M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which celebrated its fifth birth- 
day on Nov. 15. 

“We are trying to visualize broad- 
casting and studio development years 
ahead,” he declared. “Great strides 
have been made in the first five years, 
and the promise for the future is sig- 
nificant.” 

Twenty-seven studios in Radio City 
will be operated by NBC, for which 
plans are being made by a group of ex- 
perts who have recently returned from a 
tour of observation of Europe’s studios. 

Talent from Radio-Keith Orpheum, 
the International Music Hall and pos- 
sibly the Metropolitan Opera will be 
available in addition to the NBC’s list 
of 400 artists. Broadcasts from all over 
the country and from Europe will be 
continued. 





Next Philadelphia Program Features 
Romantic Composers 


For the third of his Philco broad- 
casts on Dec. 5 at 8.15 p. m. over a 
Columbia network, Leopold Stokowski 
will lead the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the following program: Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Dance,” excerpts from 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” the Overture 
to Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” “Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, and the Schu- 
mann Symphony in D Minor. 


ORATORIO GROUP RESUMES 


NBC Singers, Conducted by Reinald 
Werrenrath, to be Heard Again 


The National Oratorio Society, a 
popular Sunday feature of last year, 
will be resumed under the direction of 
Reinald Werrenrath on Nov. 29 at 
10.15 p. m. over a WEAF chain. 

The first presentation will be Deems 
Taylor’s “The Highwayman.” 

Mr. Werrenrath states that he plans 
to enlarge the scope of the broadcasts 
this year, including various chorus 
forms that have not yet been used. 








*Short Wavese 








Richard Tauber shed his collar for 
his only radio appearance during his 
first visit to this country (Music Along 
the Wires, Nov. 15, from Columbia), 
sang a German version of Berlin’s “Al- 
ways,” in addition to Grieg songs, and 
chatted informally during the program 
with Fritz Reiner. Margaret 
Matzenauer was to be soloist in the 
same series on Nov. 22... . 

Reinald Werrenrath and Marion 
Claire sang with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in the first of the Nov. 15 Un- 
employment broadcasts. . . . Roxy was 
eastern master of ceremonies for the 
second, on the same evening, and Erno 
Rapee led an orchestra. . . . 

The National Music League keeps 
up its interesting programs at NBC. 

Herbert Witherspoon conducts 
his chorus from Chicago every Sun- 
day over a WJZ network at 11 p. m. 

Columbia is again broadcasting the 
Philharmonic - Symphony’s Children’s 
Concerts with Ernest Schelling on cer- 
tain Saturday mornings. . . . And the 
National Orchestral Association’s con- 
certs may be heard over WOR—the 
most recent was scheduled for Nov. 24. 

Philip James will mark his 100th 
appearance with the Bamberger Little 
Symphony over WOR on Saturday, 
Nov. 28, at 8 p. m. George Vause will 
be the piano soloist in the premiere 
of a “Norwegian Rhapsody,” by Wil- 
liam H. Woodin. . 

Listen for three coming broadcasts 
of the Gordon String Quartet over a 
WJZ network—on Nov. 29, Dec. 6 and 
+ oa 

Louise Homer paid the studios a 
visit on Nov. 22, to sing for the Gen- 
eral Electric Twilight Hour. . . The 
Minneapolis Symphony returned to the 
Columbia air on Nov. 19, with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. . 

Columbia Concerts artists for Nov. 
18 were Sylvia Lent, violinist, and 
Fred Patton, baritone—both Ameri- 
cans. . . . For Nov. 25, the Brosa 
Quartet and Gitta Gradova, pianist, 
were scheduled. . . 

Musical Americana presented works 
of Edward Horsman and Abram Chas- 
ins on Nov. 17. Nevin, Fox, 
Seiler, Samuels and Dunn were to be 
honored on Nov. 24. . . This is the 
Music Federation program, over a Co- 
lumbia network at 2 p. m. 


Opera in English Planned 

Once a month, Walter Damrosch will 
devote his Sunday symphony hour, 
over a WJZ network at 1:15 p. m., to 
opera sung in English. On Nov. 29, he 
will present the first act of “Walkiire,” 
with Rachel Morton, Dan Gridley and 
Earl Waldo as soloists. 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 


IN FIRST CONCERT 


Hoogstraten Gives Bloch’s 
“America” and Respighi 
Bach Setting 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 20.—Willem 
van Hoogstraten was welcomed by a 
standing audience when he took his 
place at the conductor’s desk in the 
Municipal Auditorium on Nov. 2, for 
the opening concert in the Portland 
Symphony’s twenty-first season. The 
concert marked the opening of Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s seventh season as its 
leader. 

The Overture to Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” and the entr’acte music from 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” were followed 
by the Bach-Respighi Passacaglia, 
which had its premiere in Portland. 
The audience enthusiastically recog- 
nized Mr. van Hoogstraten’s skillful 
delineation of the contrapuntal texture 
of Bach’s work, as amplified by a pres- 
ent-day composer. Bloch’s “America,” 
which won MusIcAL AMERICA’s prize in 
1928, was given with the Portland 
Choral Society singing the anthem, and 
elicited rounds of applause. The con- 
cert was followed by a public reception 
for the conductor. 

Aubrey R. Watzek has been elected 
president of the Symphony Society. 
Important changes in the orchestra 
include the appointment of Edouard 
Hurlimann, concertmaster, as assistant 
conductor; Michael Arenstein, of Cleve- 
land, as first ’cellist; and William 
Sargent and Ernest Gruen, of New 
York, as principals of the oboe and 
double bass sections, respectively. Abe 
Bercowitz will occupy the first chair 
of the second violin section. 

Four of the ten evening concerts will! 
be given with soloists. The Choral 
Society will sing Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” at the final event in March. 
“Messiah” will be sung at the Christ- 
mas matinee concert. These concerts 
will present a violinist and an Oregon 
pianist as soloists. 


Recitalists Presented 


Roland Hayes, tenor, sang at the 
Auditorium on Oct. 24, and Grace 
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SEATTLE PLAYERS GIVE BENEFIT CONCERT 





Wilhelm van Hoogstraten, conductor of the 
Portland Symphony 


Moore, soprano, was heard on Oct. 29, 
in the new Selby Oppenheimer concert 
series, of which Ruth Creed is the local 
manager. Percival Parham, pianist, 
shared the applause with Mr. Hayes. 
The audience showed a preference for 


Miss Moore’s French and English 
groups. Emanuel Bay was her accom- 
panist. 


Nancy Thielsen, soprano, assisted the 
Neah-Kah-Nie String Quartet in its 
second concert in the Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Hall on Oct. 25. Respighi’s 
“Tl Tramonto” and Pizzetti’s “La Pesca 
dell’ Anello” were given musicianly 
presentations by the quintet. Susie 
Pipes and Hubert Sorenson, violinists, 
Abraham Weiss, violist, and Michel 
Penha, ’cellist, comprise the Quartet 
whose appearances are sponsored by 
the Portland Chamber Music Society. 

Marie Mecklem, pianist, a recent 
graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory, was heard in a well-balanced 
program in the Studio Theatre on 
Oct. 23. 

Muriel Cutter presented Jessie Gray- 
son, Negro contralto, in a pleasing re- 
cital on Oct. 26 in the Masonic Temple. 
Robert Flack was at the piano. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 


Works by Gena Branscombe Heard in 
Concerts at A. W. A. Clubhouse 


Works by Gena Branscombe were 
presented in two recent concerts in the 
A. W. A. Clubhouse in New York. In 
a Chinese program, given on the even- 
ing of Nov. 8, by the Choral Group un- 
der her baton. “My Fatherland” was 
presented, with Bertha Van den Berg 
as pianist, assisting, and Gena Tunney 
playing the Chinese drum. On the same 
program Miss Branscombe’s “There 
Was a King of Liang” was sung by 
the club, with Charlotte Stewart as so- 
loist. 

A recital of songs by Miss Brans- 
combe was given by Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, baritone, with the composer at 
the piano, on the afternoon of Nov. 15. 





Persinger to Give New York Recital 


Louis Persinger will be heard in a 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 2, with Hubert 
Giesen at the piano. Mr. Persinger 
will play concertos of Bach and Mozart, 
the Franck Sonata, and pieces by 
Samazeuilh, Arthur Loesser and Pa- 

ganini. 





Krueger Leads Orchestra to 
Aid City’s Unem- 
ployed 


SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—A benefit concert 
for the unemployed was given by a 
large orchestra of over 100 players in 
= Civic Auditorium recently under 
the baton of Karl Krueger, conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony. The pro- 
gram was a popular one. 

Recent visiting artists included 
Judith Poska, violinist, assisted by 
Myron Jacobson, pianist; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, with Stewart Wille 
at the piano, and Roland Hayes, tenor, 
accompanied by Percival Parham. The 
last two artists were presented by the 
Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
the following i@its opening concert of 
the season: Elizabeth Child Turner, 
pianist; Alice Bogardus, soprano, and 
Bernd Huppértz, ’cellist. Hazel Ham- 
mer Hill and Helen Louise Oles were 
the accompanists. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society 
heard a program of music from early 
Italian and French composers, the pro- 
gram being given by Elizabeth Clark, 


flutist; Viola Stevens, violin; Mary 
Eastwood, ’cello; Alice Bogardus, so- 
prano; Esther Winks Hilburn, Swan- 


hild Jule Pope and Helen Louise Oles, 
pianists. 

Most of the other music clubs have 
held their initial meetings of the sea- 
son, including the Music Study Club, 
Thursday Music Club, Euterpe Club, 
La Bohéme Club and the Music and 
Art Foundation, which presented a 
group of artist students, Arline Falcon- 
vitch and Emelyne Baron, pianists; 
Dorothy Baker and Dean Mundy, vo- 
calists, and the Cornish Quartet, con- 


sisting of Aaron Stankevich and Norine 
Powers, violins; Lenore Ward, viola, 
and Donald Strain, ’cello. 

Recent recitals included the organ 
program of Harold Heeremans, Robert 
Warwick’s violin concert assisted by 
Esther Warwick, Florence MacGregor 
in piano recital, and a joint program 
by Miss MacGregor and Marian 
Meaker, pianist. John McDonald Lyon 
was heard in an organ concert. Leonard 
S. Odegaard presented Christine Flakoy 
in a piano program. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 





Bartlett and Robertson to Give Novel- 
ties in Town Hall Recital 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, in their recital at the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 1, 
will give the first New York perform- 
ance of Arthur Benjamin’s Fox-Trot, 
“Nigger Heaven,” which is dedicated 
to them. The program will also include 
Busoni’s Duettino Concertante; Bach’s 
Sonata in G Major, arranged by Hugo 
Anson; Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a 
Theme of Beethoven, three numbers by 
Arnold Bax, and works of Rachmanin- 
off, Mendelssohn and Schubert. 


Oskar Shumsky Feted | on Opening Tour 
in Johannesburg 


According to a radiogram from the 
Cherniavsky Concert Bureau, received 
in New York on Nov. 11, Oskar Shum- 
sky, American boy violinist, scored a 
remarkable success when he opened his 
tour of the Far East with a concert in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. The audi- 
ence rose and cheered the young artist 
after several of his numbers. 

Franco Alfano will set to music the 
drama “Assunta Spina” 
di Giacomo. 
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HADLEY LEADS 
ROCHESTER MEN 


Conducts New Russian 
Symphony and His 
Own Suite 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—The first mati- 
nee concert by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra was given on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 13, in the Eastman 
Theatre before a large audience. Henry 
Hadley conducted. The program con- 
tained two first times in Rochester, a 
Symphony, Op. 10, by the young Rus- 
sian composer, Dimitri Shostakovitch, 
and Dr. Hadley’s Suite, “Streets of 
Pekin.” 


The Symphony was well received by 
the audience, its immense vitality and 
nervous force, so typical of new Rus- 
sia, being most impressive. The Suite 
was greatly enjoyed, and Dr. Hadley 
received many recalls. Other numbers 
on the program were Berlioz’s “Roman 
Carnival” Overture, “Tristan’s Vision” 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” 
and Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 

Lily Pons, French coloratura so- 
prano, sang at the Eastman Theatre 
on Friday evening, Nov. 13. It was a 
capacity audience, with many seated on 
the stage. MARY ERTZ WILL 








Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 27) 
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BOY VIOLINIST WITH ITALIAN WELFARE PATRONS 














inspired one. As Hans Sachs, Fried- 
rich Schorr gave a good, routine per- 
formance. It is still hardly one of his 
best roles. Mr. Schiitzendorf’s Beck- 
messer and Mr. Andresen’s Pogner 
were, as in the past, worthy of high 
praise. As David, Hans Clemens sang 
his part admirably, in fact, better than 
the part has been sung in a long time 
at the Metropolitan. His acting of the 
part lacks freedom. This he may 
acquire when he has sung if oftener. 
Others in the cast were Messrs. Gabor, 
Windheim, Bada, Altglass, Paltrinieri, 
D’Angelo, Ananian, Wolfe, Macpherson 
and Cehanovsky. 


Mr. Bodanzky seemed unduly in a 
hurry in his tempi in the first two 
acts, and his reading of the whole opera 
suffered from rigidity. Nothing was 
more unhappy than his forcing of the 
horns in the entrance of the master- 
singers in the last act, with the result 
that the horn notes in the chords 
achieved a prominence which obscured 
the melodic line. 


The direction of the stage, in the 
hands of the new director, Dr. Nie- 
decken-Gebhard, was a great improve- 
ment over former seasons; it had both 
intelligence and skill. . 


The First “Tosca” 


The season’s first “Tosca” on Nov. 
13, with Maria Jeritza, Antonio Scotti 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in the chief 
roles, and Vicenzo Bellezza conducting, 
was a reproduction of numberless past 
“Toscas.” The soprano’s personality, 
the baritone’s acting and the tenor’s 
singing combined to stir an audience 
not greatly distressed by scenery 
worthy of place with the antiquities of 
the Paris Opéra. B. 


Ponselle Sings “Forza” 


Lacking a day from the thirteenth 
anniversary of her debut at the Metro- 
politan, Rosa Ponselle appeared as 
Leonora in Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” 
her first role there, at the matinee, on 
Nov. 14. 

Associated with Miss Ponselle were 
Messrs. Martinelli and Basiola as Don 
Alvaro and Don Carlos, respectively. 
The cast included also Messrs. Mac- 





Cosmo 


Ruggiero Ricci and Officers of the Malian Welfare League 


UGGIERO RICCI, boy violinist, is seen here with officers of the Italian Wel- 
fare League, for which he will give a benefit recital in Carnegie Hall on 


Dec. 1, after an absence of a year from New York. 


At the back, left to right, 


are Mrs. Generoso Pope, Mrs. Stefano Berizzi and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli. On 
young Ricci’s left is Mrs. Lionello Perera, on his right, Mrs. George Beer. 





pherson, Pasero, Gandolfi, Picco, Pal- 
trinieri and Ananian, and Mmes. Swart- 
hout and Falco. 

Miss Ponselle’s singing of the gloomy 
role was very beautiful. In the mon- 
astery scene she did a magnificent 
piece of work. Mr. Martinelli and Mr. 
Basiola were much applauded in the 
familiar duet. Mr. Serafin conducted 
a thoroughly satisfying performance, 
doing much to alleviate the longueurs 
which the libretto makes almost unes- 
capable. J 


“Walkiire” Re-enters 


The re-entry of “Die Walkiire” into 
the repertoire of the Metropolitan, on 
the evening of Nov. 14, was notable for 
several things, chiefly the debut of the 
American bass, Carlton Gauld. As 
Hunding, this young man displayed 
some nervousness at first, but his 
really fine, sonorous voice and com- 
manding stage presence soon made 
themselves known. 

Max Lorenz was heard for the first 
time as Siegmund, singing easily and 
well for the most part, although his 
portrayal of the young hero is loose 
and restless. Dorothee Manski was 
vocally appealing as the distracted 
Sieglinde. 

The palm for high dignity and vocal 
distinction fell to Karin Branzell as 
Fricka and Friedrich Schorr as Wotan. 
Their scene approaching the grandeur 
of its intention. Elisabeth Ohms is an 
imposing Briinnhilde, good to look upon, 
and usually to listen to. 

Credit must be given Dr. Niedecken- 
Gebhard for some excellent new direc- 
tion, especially in the last act, where 
the convocation of the warrior maidens 
was much improved in stage business. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted in his familiar 
fashion. ‘ 


Sunday-Night Concert 


The Sunday-Night Concert on the 
evening of Nov. 15, was participated in 
by seven members of the company. It 
was a gala benefit for the Parents’ and 
Teachers’ Association of the Ethical 
Culture Society of New York. Those 
heard were Queena Mario and Santa 
Biondo, sopranos; Gladys Swarthout, 
contralto; Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor; 


Mario Basiola, baritone; and Carlton 
Gauld and Tancredi Pasero, basses. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted the or- 
chestra in the Overture to “Bartered 
Bride,” the “Tannhauser” Overture and 
Bacchanale and Moussorgsky’s “Tur- 
kish March.” The soloists were ap- 
plauded im arias and concerted num- 
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bers from a wide variety of operas, 
and in songs by Quilter and Mrs. —— 


Lorenz in “Schwanda” 


The second performance of “Schwan- 
da,” on Monday evening, Nov. 16, was 
given before a crowded and enthusi- 
astic house. It was noticeable that 
the applause for the most pleasing 
melodic numbers was spontaneous and 
not of the “manufactured” variety. 

There was one major change in the 
cast, Max Lorenz, the new German 
tenor, taking the role of Babinsky. He 
made a swaggering and suitably vivid 
figure, and sang with full voice and 
pleasing, if rather baritonal, quality. 
The work of Mr. Schorr in the title 
role and of Mme. Miiller as Dorota 
was again outstanding. Mme. Bran- 
zell’s Queen was opulent of voice. 
Messrs. Andresen, Schiitzendorf and 
others were again in the picture. De- 
lightful stage business and colorful 
dance episodes added to the total effect. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted with vigor and 
more warmth than is his wont. 


“William Tell” Returns 


In this season’s first hearing of 
“William Tell” at the Metropolitan on 
the evening of Nov. 18, the entire com- 
pany acquitted itself in praiseworthy 
fashion. Giuseppe Danise in the title 
role was very straightforward and suc- 
ceeded in portraying a convincing Tell. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Arnoldo was 
splendid vocally, and sung with charm- 
ing abandon. Editha Fleischer con- 
tributed ably with her dependable sing- 
ing as Matilde, Tancredi Pasero as 
Fiirst and the others in the cast, with 
special mention going to Faina Petrova 
as Edwiga. Aida Doninelli, as Tell’s 
son, acquitted herself admirably in her 
boyish part. D’Angelo, Tedesco, Cehan- 
ovsky, Ludikar and Bada sang other 
roles. 

Particularly impressive was the 
chorus work, for which thanks are due 
to Giulio Setti. The dancing in the 
first act lacked imagination, but in the 
third act the ballet corps received much 
applause. be 








Passed Away 


William Shakespeare 


Lonvpon, Nov. 15—William Shake- 
speare, tenor and more recently a 
prominent teacher of singing, died at 
his home here on Nov. 1. 

Mr. Shakespeare was born in Croy- 
don, Jume 16, 1849. He sang as a choir 
boy, amd at thirteen was already a 
church organist. 

Winning the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship in piano in 1871, he went to Leip- 
nig for stedy under Reinecke. The fol- 
lowing year he went to Milan to study 
voice under Lamperti, remaining with 
him for about three years. 

For several years, after 1875, he ap- 
peared as a concert and oratorio singer, 
and in 1878 became professor at the 
Royal Academy, also conducting con- 
certs there. e resigned in 1886, to 
devote his attention to private teach- 
ing. From 1901 to 1905 he conducted 
the Strolling Players’ Orchestral Soci- 
ety. He made several trips to the 
United States and im 1917 taught on 
the Pacific Coast, but returned to 
England at the close of the war. He 
composed a number of works for or- 
chestra and string quartet, and pub- 
lished in 1900 a book on voice, “The 
Art of Singing.” 














Antheny Bagarozy 

Anthony Bagarozy, well known as a 
manager of operatic and concert ar- 
tists, died in the Parkway Hospital on 
Nov. 8, after a long illness. 

Mr. Bagarozy was born in Southern 
Italy im 1872, and came to this country 
as a boy. Besides his activities in the 
United States, he presented opera in 
Mexico City and Havana with famous 


artists. He is survived by his wife, 
five sons and four daughters. 


Daniel E. Lerch 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Nov. 20.—Daniel 
E. Lerch, father of Louise Lerch, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan, died sud- 
denly of heart failure at his home here 
on Nov. 12. Mr. Lerch was born in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1870. He was manager 
here of the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Company. 








Homer Lind 


Homer Lind, baritone, who was prom- 
inent in opera companies throughout 
the United States during the ‘nineties, 
died on Nov. 11. Mr. Lind was born in 
Washington, D. C., and went to Frank- 
fort, Germany, as a young man to study 
singing. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters and one son. 





Mrs. Arthur P. Schmidt 
Boston, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Helene P. 
Schmidt, widow of Arthur P. Schmidt, 
the well-known Boston music publisher, 
died on Nov. 10, in Jamaica Plain. 
Mrs. Schmidt was a native of Germany. 
Her husband died in 1921. 





Serafine Tausig 


DRESDEN, Nov. 15.—Serafine Tausig, 
widow of Karl Tausig, died here re- 
cently at the age of ninety-one. Her 
husband died in Leipzig after a short 
iliness of typhoid fever in 1871, when 
less than thirty years old. 





Mrs. Lena Michael 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Lena 
Michael, mother of Cecilia Cramer, so- 
rano, died here last month. Mrs. 
ichael was formerly a concert pi- 
anist. 
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LOS ANGELES HAILS 
ZIMBALIST’S ART 


Rodzinski Conducts New 
Dohnanyi Suite—Re- 
citals Given 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Efrem Zim- 
balist was the soloist in the second pair 
of concerts of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Nov. 5 and 6. 
Sibelius’s Concerto No. 47 was the 
vehicle of his art. The work is one 
that fully matches the artist’s powers, 
technically and interpretatively. The 
performer achieved a notable success, 
in which Artur Rodzinski, the conduc- 
tor, and his men shared. 

The orchestral novelty was Dohnan- 
yi’s Suite for Orchestra Op. 19, which 
proved to be highly entertaining mu- 
sic. The composer’s ability as a color- 
ist tests the capacity of a modern or- 
chestra, but the various sections re- 
sponded to Dr. Rodzinski’s ideas and 
earned an ovation. The over-long pro- 
gram, which began with the Overture 
co Cornelius’s “Barber of Bagdad,” 
ended with Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The last work, despite the late- 
ness of the hour, was greeted with 
cheers. The orchestra shows added 
growth and refinement since the be- 
ginning of the season, and is now play- 
ing with its wonted brilliance and so- 
nority. 





Grace Moore in Recital 


L. E. Behymer’s second offering in 
his Tuesday Artists’ Series was the 
first local recital by Grace Moore, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, who has so- 
journed frequently in Hollywood to ful- 
fill her film-contracts. The program 
was heard by a good-sized audience. 
Emanuel Bay provided excellent ac- 
companiments. 

Bessie Chapin’s Woman’s Little Sym- 
phony and the Swedish Male Chorus 
“Harmonie” gave a joint concert in the 
Wilshire Ebell Theatre on Nov. 6. Miss 
Chapin, a violinist of sound attain- 
ments, conducted some twenty players 
in works by Tchaikovsky, Leoni and 
Offenbach, and accompanied the sing- 
ers in two groups. The chorus, led 
by H. S. Helgason, was roundly ap- 
plauded. Assisting artists were Garda 
Nord, soprano; Marguerite Bitter, 
pianist, and Miss Chapin, violinist. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, was heard 
again under the Behymer management 
after two years, on Nov. 3, attracting 
a good-sized audience. The singer be- 
gan his program with Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide,” and included classics and 
spirituals, the last particularly appeal- 
ing. Percival Parham was the accom- 
panist. 

Palmer Christian gave a _ well- 
attended organ recital in Royce Hall at 
the University of California, under the 
auspices of the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 


Coe Glade Scholarship Announced by 
Chicago School of Musicianship 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Coe Glade. con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, will award a scholarship for 
coaching in opera and musicianship 
with Willard Rhodes at his new School 
of Musicianship, 721 North Michigan 
Avenue, in this city. The award will 
be made by competition, the winner to 
be selected by a jury including Miss 
Glade. American born singers, men 
and women, between the ages of eight- 
een and thirty, are eligible to compete. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for November 25, 1931 








American Music Patron at Concert in Budapest | 








Wide World 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge, Noted for Her Support of the Tonal Art in America and Abroad, Is Seen (seated) at a Concert in the Hungarian Capital, 
One of a Series Which She Has Been Sponsoring in Various European Capitals. Hugo Kortschak, American Conductor and Violinist, Who Led the 
Program, Stands at Mrs. Coolidge’s Left Hand. At the Extreme Left Is Jeno Hubay, Hungarian Violinist and Composer, and Next to Him, Nicholas 
Roosevelt, American Minister to Hungary 





Music Season in German Centres Marked 


by Crowded Halls and Many Novelties 


(Continued from page 11) 
the second act, which transferred the 
action to the interior of the café, it is 
doubtful if these added much to the 
poetry of the picture. 

Maria Ivogiin, entrusted with the role 
of Mimi, was neither quite herself nor 
her heroine. Irene Eisinger was also 
temperamentally and vocally outside 
the reaches of Musetta. The men, 
however, were al] excellent, especially 
Koloman Pataky of Vienna as Rudolph 
and Gerhard Hiisch as Marcel—two 
beautiful voices used with expertness 
and finish. 

Pataky’s success was so great that 
he has been engaged for a number of 
guest performances later in the season, 
and rumor states that next year he is 
to leave legitimate opera for the finan- 
cially attractive ranks of operetta at 
the Metropol Theatre in Berlin. 

The one gain of the even:n¢ was th? 
revised German translaticr of the tex 
through the combined effor’= of Georr» 
Pauly, Dr. Curjel and P- 1 Preisach, 
who removed the more c-tensib'e im- 
becilities of Hartmann’s or ~'12! trans- 
lation. 


Reznicek Opera in Prericre 


The first performance of a r w opera 
by Emil Nikolaus von Reznico’:. “Der 
Gondoliere des Dogen,” giver at the 
Wiirtemberg State Theatre in S u‘*gart 
on Oct. 29, had a very excellent success. 


WULLAEOU UTI ET EAE 


The libretto was again provided by Dr. 
Paul Knudsen, the Danish poet, who 
wrote the book for vor Reznicek’s 
“Spiel oder Erns‘,” which was given in 
Dresden last season. 

The new work is along melodramatic 
lines and depicts a temperamenta! 
catastrophe during a Venetian carnival 
in 1740. The music is effective and of 
the non-debatable order with no at- 
tempt at the “Verismus” of the younger 
school. The production under Max 
Leonhardt was highly commendable, 
and the leading soloists (Wally Briickl, 
Irma Roster, Helmut Seiler and Fritz 
Wingassen) acquitted themselves of 
their grateful roles with corresponding 
efficiency. 

Among Berlin concert activities of 
the last month, Sigrid Onegin, Mischa 
Elman, Maria Ivogiin, Stravinsky and 
Ludwig Wiillner could boast of sold- 
out houses, which is encouraging 
for all concerned. There has also been 
a veritable avalanche of chamber music 
concerts by the Klingler, Guarneri, 
Lener, Kolisch and Pro Arte Quartets 
and the Quartetto di Roma. 

This was the first appearance of the 
last-named group in Berlin. It has 
an eminent personnel (Oscar Zucca- 
rini, Francesci Montelli, Aldo Perini 
and Luigi Silva). 

Especial interest was attached to the 
first performance in Berlin of a string 
quartet by Werner Janssen, entitled 


venenn yn? 


“American Kaleidoscope.” Derivative 
of every type of musical Americanism 
from sentimentality to jazz, it pre- 
sented a mélange of styles that was 
shattering in its ultimate impression. 
Structural talent is undoubtedly shown 
in this unique composition. 


SEEK AID FOR CAMP 





Launch Campaign to Raise $150,000 for 
Eastern Music Group 


A campaign to raise $150,000 to pro- 
vide additional funds for the Eastern 
Music Camp at Lake Messalonskee in 
Maine has been opened. 

The first season of eight weeks last 
summer was a marked success, al- 
though the camp was only partially 
completed. A series of public concerts 
including noted guest conductors was 
given in the Bowl, a natural amphi- 
theatre which boasts the finest acous- 
tics. 

One hundred and seventeen students 
enrolled. Of these, full tuition was 
paid by only thirty, leaving eighty- 
seven who did not pay the full fee. 
These had to be provided for by schol- 
arship aid. About thirty students 
worked in and about the camp, thus 
helping reduce the cost of their tui- 
tion. 

The desired fund will make it pos- 
sible for boys and girls of unusual 
musical promise but with little or no 
means to obtain expert training and 
encouragement in their careers. The 
campaign headquarters are at 521 Lit- 
tle Bldg., Boston. 
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